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N these dull days of the midsummer night's mu 

sical interregnum anything, even the mildest of 
as More 
scribe than to other per 
the latter have their 


is welcome da change so, 


sensations, 
however, to the music 
sons in the 
vacations and nobody expects anything of them 
rhe writer 


protession, tor 





until the time of their activity recommences 
for a musical journal, on the other hand, must provide for 
reading matter, for his public wants to be entertained year 
in and year out, all through the fifty-two weekly issues, in 
and out of the season, and whether there be entertain- 
ments or not. 

Hence | grasp with something like avidity at the libel 
case of Otto Lessmann, editor of the Allgemeine Musik 
eitung, Charlottenburg, against Heinz Wolfradt, the presi 


dent of the Society for the Furtherance of Art, the latter 


word written with a capital A. This gentleman had pub 
lished in November last in the Nachrichten aus dem 
Verein sur Foerderung der Kunst an article intended to 
push the newly established semi-monthly publication Di 
Musik. This newcomer is fully and in every respect 
worthy of the support of the public, which it will no 


doubt also find, for the public is never slow to appreciate 
a real good thing. Mr. Wolfradt, however, in trying to 
boost Vie Musik, made the mistake some other people have 
frequently made, viz., to seek to lift up his own wares by 
pulling down those of others. The experiment has always 
fail. I 
case of artists as well as in the case of music journals, and 
if Mr. Wolfradt had had any experience he would in all 
probability 
tuperating the old ones 

What he said against them was bad enough, but 


failed and will ever have seen it too often in the 


have praised the new publication without vi 


it does 
not sound half as bad as some of the remarks passed by 
some of the American, and especially the New York, pa 
pers upon their contemporaries. Moreover, there were no 
libel suits in these cases, and ii they had taken place the 
result would in all probability not have been the same as 
in Berlin. Everybody seems to be somewhat more “touchy” 
here in many respects than they are in New York. Two of 
the three music papers and their editors mentioned in Mr 
Wolfradt’s article, though they 
failed to take notice of the attacks. Otto Lessmann, how 
ever, took up the matter and brought suit against Mr 
Wolfradt for alleged libel, with the result that the court 
fined Mr. Wolfradt 300 marks, which in Germany is con- 


sidered quite a heavy judgment in a case of such evidence 


were mentioned by name, 


as this contained. 

What Mr. Wolfradt had said was to the effect that Less- 
mann’s paper was “unworthy to serve Art,” and that he 
(Wolfradt) felt “nauseated” (ekelerregend) at seeing 
business and criticism amalgamated in that journal. The 
two adjectives in quotation marks were found so libelous 
by the court that it fined Wolfradt and gave Lessmann the 
right of publication of the verdict in several leading jour- 
nals. If the defendant had read the very sensible editorial 
on the subject of réclame for and by artists and its com 
plete separation from the critical department of the paper 
as set forth in THe Musicat Courter of June 25, he would 
probably have refrained from making comments which 
were bound to prove fatal for him and not for Lessmann 
Ihe latter was ready to prove just what is claimed by Tue 
Musica Courier in the same connection, viz., that 

The criticism of THe Musicat Courter itself is a matter 
entirely apart and has no relation whatever to the busi 
namely, the adver 


ness functions to which we now refer 
tising and the reproduction of the criticisms that have ap 
peared in other papers, American and European 

Mr. Lessmann was permitted by the court to prove this 


Prof. Karl 


from me to 


by the “expert testimony” of two witnesses 
Klindworth and Conrad Ansorge. Far be it 
put a doubt on the honesty and fairness of their testi 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I/7, 
July 10, 


mony, but if I had been in the place of Mr. Wolfradt 1 
should certainly have filed an objection to the selection of 


1902 


just these two witnesses on the plea that both of them are 
Klindworth 
Liszt, 


lifelong personal friends of the complainant. 
especially is allied to Lessmann since the days of 
and as for Conrad Ansorge, he made no secret before the 
court of his friendship with Lessmann. Very 


and also instructive was that part of his testimony in favor 


amusing 


of Lessmann, ir 


ol 


which he says that even during the time 
falling out the his (An 
performances were favorable in the Allgemein 
Mr 


Lessmann 


a temporary criticisms on 
sorge’s) 
Mustk It would have been easy enough for 
Wolfradt, or his councillor, to point that 


having before praised Ansorge’s playing in a most enthusi 


euung. 
out 


astic manner, could not without stultifying himself and his 


paper turn round suddenly and abuse this same artist 


Everybody would then have known at once that a change 


of feeling had taken place between the editor and the 


pianist, and now, when they are on the same old terms of 
a strong personal friendship again, a second change of 
base with regard to the criticism would surely have con 
vinced everybody in the profession, who hears and knows 


of these personal relations, that Lessmann’s paper was not 


exactly unbiased in its critical action 

If, 

Lessmann’s predilection for his friends is concerned, as 

Dr. Pollack’s article in the New York 

Staats-Zeitung, which 1 quoted some time ago, one might 
To 


him of unfairness for mercenary reasons, however, is truly 


however, such an assertion were made, as far as 


was done in fact in 


not have such serious grounds for objection aecuse 
an injustice, and as Lessmann was able to prove that he 
had no personal revenue from the advertising columns in 


his paper, which for several years past are controlled 
exclusively by his printer, the finding of the court was, if 
perhaps a trifle severe, at least just 

Mr 
letter to the Berliner Tageblatt explains his reasons for so 
doing as follows: “It that he had to 
say that ‘it is nauseating if in an art journal advertising of 
artists are also carried.’ Such an assertion has never been 
by for it would The 
paragraph is contained in an essay on musical papers, and 


reads verbatim: ‘Organs like those of the noble Messrs 


Wolfradt, however, has appealed the case, and in a 


not true, meant 


1s 


made me, be simply absurd said 


Lessmann, Alfieri, Hunger are nauseating to me and many 
others and are unworthy of the high art which they are 
intended to serve.’ This sentence was made the grounds 
for the complaint. It 
personal standpoint, as far as my judgment is concerned 
As far as is question of ‘others’ I corroborate it 
through the spoken and written utterances of many very 
and who made no secret to 
me of their feelings on this subject. Whereby these feel- 
ings as they exist in me are justifiable, I shall, I trust, not 
again be hindered to demonstrate and explain when the 
At any rate, nothing will be 


first of all, surely an entirely 


1S, 
can 


serious persons authorities, 


case comes up for appeal 
contained in my arguments to the effect, as erroneously 
was stated in the papers, viz., that a musical journal should 
not print advertisements and réclame. In this, however, I 
hope some of the judges at least will coincide with me, that 
my feelings were thoroughly justifiable, if it would be 
proven to them, as I hope to prove it, that advertising and 
criticism are alloyed in those musical papers,” &c 

The case will be tried over again, and in the meantime 
there is of course no use trying to anticipate what the 
I should like to point out, how- 
Wolfradt’s as far as the 
In the course 
the general argument he is reported to have said: “Worse 


for an artist than an adverse criticism is to be ‘killed by 


final judgment will be 
ever, one fallacious idea of Mr 


duties of a music critic are concerned of 


silence,’ whereby many of them had been brought to the 
verge of perdition, and that hence it is the duty of a mu 
to take notice the less important 


also of 


sical 


paper 


artists.” On this question I am entirely in accordance with 


the ideas of my esteemed colleague of the Lokal Anzeiger 
who maintains that through being ignored nobody can be 
positively damaged. True, it is only that through such silence 
he is not furthered in his purposes. That it is, however, the 
duty of the critics under all circumstances to further all 
those who call themselves artists must surely be denied 
Moreover, it makes no difference in this respect whether 
the critic be one for a daily paper or a music journal 
For the critic the person must ever remain the secondary 
the thing, however, the main consideration. What Mr 
Wolfradt laid down as the purpose of his society, viz., the 
furtherance of art, is the self understood task of the criti 
Therefore it is his duty to take care of every artist from 
whom he expects a gain for art, but he is not at all bound 
to take notice of every person posing under the title of 
artist, without possessing either the qualifications or 
knowledge for so doing hat the latter sort is trying 
more and more to work its way into publicity is a tre 
quently regretted fact, which now is generally conceded 
to be a sore spot in our musical life. Duffers*who would 
not be accepted or tolerated in any first class and sel 


respecting conservatory, if only they have money enough 








to hire a hall spread themselves upon the concert plat 
forms, taking away opportunities for their betters and 
weakening the interest in art generally rhe profusion of 
just these music damagers has created in those critics 
who think highest of their profession the conviction that 
t can be checked only by a wise discretion and retrench 
ment in the matter of what ought to be criticised 
and what is not worthy of being brought to public notice 
They have come to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
useless to make the public aware of the fact that Mr. A 


or Miss B has no justification for appearing before them 
Wherever pretentious people without merit or talent push 
themselves forward it is even the bounden duty of the 
critic who works for furtherance of art to “kill by si 
lence There is no question that the critic should pay 
attention also to the lesser lights among the young artists 
for the reason that the possibility f their develop 
ment is not excluded But there is a distinction be 
tween artists of less importance and performers of no im 


portance whatsoever, a distinction which mayhap is not 


always as distinguishable to the president of some society 
for the furtherance of art as it is to the professional 
critic, who in the fulfillment of his duties is wont to look 
more clearly and concisely over the entirety of the field 
of public appearances, and hence knows where to draw 


the line of his “killing by silence.’ 
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position Since 
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ym to government 


alter 


Reinecke he ld 


time he had 


Now 
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of that institution, however, tor some 


laid down the baton of the Gewandhaus concerts he 


however, and at last retires on pension and 


Nikisch 


atory 


has abdicate d, 


a richly deserved otium cum dignitate will | 


$s successor as director of the « which he 1 
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ikely to bring up and back to its standards he 


of director weve! wi 


and 


uble activity 


his time energy, and outside of 


b all 
Nikisch 


ion 
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will conduct only as heretofore the ten subscrip 


concerts in Berlin of the Philharmonic Orchestra, as 


the organization s cycle of six concerts in 


New York is out 
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as Same 
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urge and 


forever, and yet, ociety the 
the 


Carnegie, or promoters 
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Musicat Courrer’s advice in time, t 
chance of securing the world’s most famous conductor for 


Western 
might have 


here might have been a 


their purposes and for the good of music in the 
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this I 


lemisphere. I don’t 


and 


say 


for have my good reasons 
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been chance, 


So said of late in these columns 
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interest 
works 


much has been years 


of Strauss’ ce that 
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upon the subject ympositions 


be 
coming 


wi to you to learn something 


his 

which he is in the g 
“What am I composing?” said Richard II. “I a 

ballad 


wonder 


irely 


about next and about the manner in 


habit of 


creatin 


for chorus, soli and orchestra 


to 
set 


now busy upon 


It 


poem has never 
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this fresh, superb 
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iuties. I 
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I took hold of him I found beauties 
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sufficiently appre 


attention to but 
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a year or two before a composition takes on definite form. 
\n idea occurs to me, a theme. Then it remains in my 
mind quietly for 1 think of entirely different 
things, occupy miyself with other matters. The idea in me, 
however, continues to work on, all by itself, like in a sep- 
arate camera. At times I take it up, watch how far it has 
developed, turn it around in my mind, and perhaps also 
play it for myself on the piano; finally, I go to work in 
putting it down. Mind you, in this consists the art of the 
creator, viz., to know just when an idea is ripe, when the 
must, put it into execu- 


months. 


time has come that one can, nay 
tion. I believe ever more firmly that we conscious people 
have no power over the creating principle within us. It 
happens to me sometimes that of an evening I take great 
pains with a melody, when of a sudden there comes a place 
I can’t get over, no matter how much trouble I may bestow 
upon it. The next morning the difficulty is overcome with- 
out an effort. It is as if the creating principle within me 
had been at work over night independent of me all by 
itself. A few years ago I said to a friend that I intended 
to compose a symphonic poem, ‘Spring.’ The friend told 
it to others, and, lo and behold, upon next Whitsuntide’s 
music festival program ‘Spring’ is placed the 
nouncement is made that Richard Strauss will conduct his 
Up to now, however, ‘Spring’ has not yet been 


and an- 
new work. 
composed, no matter how many themes and sketches for it 
| have stored up in my brain. I don’t know either when 
or whether | ever shall write the work. Many a time the 
theme occurs to me first and I find the poetical garb for 
At other times the poetic idea is conceived first 
Perhaps also I shall 


it later 
and takes on musical form afterward. 
write an opera during the next years. A young Viennese 
poet has proposed a subject to me which I find very con 
genial. Another opera subject is running through my own 
mind.” 

In of this talk Richard 


himself as follows upon the subject of form and contents 


continuation Strauss uttered 
of a good libretto. 

“The old metres, the iambic and trochaic rhythms just 
as well as rhyme are entirely unadapted for music, for mu- 
sic has a totally different rhythm, and hence must neces- 
According to 
my opinion, only the or lofty 
lend themselves best to musical setting.” Finally, replying 
to a different question Strauss answered: “Why should 
Metaphysics and 


sarily conflict with the form of the verse. 


Nibelungen’ verse prose 


not music be able to be philosophical? 


Music 
press one’s views of life, and if one wants to get closer 


are indeed two sisters. In music one can also ex- 


to the world’s riddles one can perhaps grow nearer to their 
solution exclusively by means of music. Is not the third 
‘Tristan’ purely transcendental philosophy ?” 
Thus spake Zarathustra! 


act of 
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\ Tschaikowsky festival was held on the 28th and 20th 
ult. under the Court Conductor Meister at 
Pyrmont, the native town of the composer Lortzing 


direction of 


ee << 
Jeanne Wayda, from the Imperial Opera at Warsaw, 
made a guesting appearance here at the Theater des 


Westens in the part of Violetta. The impression created 


a more sympathetic than overwhelming one. 


Se 


was 


At Munich 
ented Weingartner’s operatic trilogy, “Orestia,” 
lukewarm success that the work achieved in Berlin. 
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Court Opera personnel pre- 
with the 


the Stuttgart 


ami 
The Morwitz Opera Troupe at the Metropole Theater 


performed during the past week for the first time Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride” on last Monday. On Wednesday 








Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera” was revived. Friday last 
“The Barber of Seville” was given, with Prevost, and the 
lady will continue her guesting appearances today and on 
Sunday evening with representations of “Carmen.” 
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Leipsic is at last waking up to a feeling of the debt of 
honor it owes to its greatest son, Richard Wagner. A 
committee has been formed for the erection of a monu- 
ment to him, and the protectorate has been offered to 
Cosima Wagner. A prize competition for German sculp- 
tors only will soon be published. Meanwhile, the Berlin 
Richard Wagner monument plaster model has passed the 
judgment of the jury, and work upon it will now be begun 
in marble. Its unveiling is to take place on October 1, 
1903, and thus Richard Wagner will have a monument in 
Berlin before Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, about whose 
proposed triple monument nothing has been heard for 
some time. 
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In the Munich kapellmeister campaign Stavenhagen 
remained victor, he having been elected conductor of next 
season’s Akademie concerts by a vote of 81 against 70 
for Fischer and only 50 for Generalmusikdirector Zumpe. 
Stavenhagen, who is also conductor of the chorus of the 
Akademie, which is wont to give annually four concerts, 
offered as an inducement for his election the dropping of 
these opposition concerts and gratuitous services of his 
chorus in programs with choral works. The musicians of 
Munich, like the New York Philharmonic 
bers, select their own conductor, went for “the loaves and 
(not Fischer), and hence Stavenhagen carried the 


who, mem 
fishes” 
day 
st =< 

The papers here bring the news that Siebler, an Amer 
ican music publisher, commissioned Mascagni to write 
incidental music Hall Caine’s ‘The Eternal City,” 
which is to be brought out first in New York on Septem 


to 


ber 27. 
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Mrs. MacMillen telegraphs to me from Brussels that 
her talented young son, Francis, won the first prize for vio 
lin playing at the conservatory “with greatest distinction,” 
and a purse of 528 francs. And the band played ‘Hail, 


Columbia !” 
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Among the callers at the Berlin office of THE MusicaL 
CourieR during the past few days were Hans Winderstein, 
the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, 

may not his unfor- 
United States a ago. 
Klamenberg near Copen- 
During the next 


the conductor of 


whom you remember from 
tournée in 
now with 
the great Danish watering place. 
he will concertize at Leipsic in the newly built Fest- 


instead heretofore at 


may or 
the 
his 


tunate few seasons 


He is 
hagen, 


band at 


season 
saal, of the Central 
the Albert Hall. 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, called on her way to Carlsbad 
Mrs. Anna F. and Miss Beatrice M. 
New York, also passed in their compliments on their way 
from New York to Warnemunde, where they will join 
Miss Davidson will make her début 


Theatre, of as 


Davidson, from 


Ernest Catenhauson. 
at the Hamburg Opera House early next fall. 

Hugo Kaun handed me a copy of his piano quintet, op. 
39, lately published with Stahl, of Berlin. Bernard Liste 
mann, the veteran violinist, from Chicago, called with his 
talented, pretty daughter, Virginia, a coloratura and young 
dramatic soprano. Then there Miss Alma Stencel 
and Willy Liebling, the latter bringing the news of the 
in New York of his brother Leonard, my 
O. F. 


was 


safe arrival 
former assistant. 








PARIS, JULY 8, 1902. 


HE Figaro, the Parisian daily, has opened a com 

Y petition for composers to encour 
age the younger writers, who, whether profes 

sional or amateur, find it difficult to 
a publisher, and consequently to make their works known 
As has been observed on this point, 


ts object is 


somewhat discover 
to the musical public. 
one may have talent, even originality and inspiration; one 
may the and still 
find it a hard task to become known, owing to the unwill 
ingness of publishers to accept the risk of publishing works 


have gained laurels at Conservatoire, 


by composers who are either amateur or unknown As 
the Figaro has always claimed to be the protector of com 
posers and writers of talent, who at the outset of their 
career find the ascent of the ladder of fame somewhat 


difficult, it has taken upon itself to facilitate their progress 
and lighten the task of the first steps by offering to young 
composers an opportunity of presenting their work to the 
judgment of the public 


Figaro has deemed it wise to restrict the class of 


In opening this competition, the 
works 
accepted to the simpler form of melody for voice, with 
characteristic piece (morceau 
As be 


following conditions, the competition is open to foreigners, 


piano accompaniment, and 


de genre), for piano, two hands will seen by the 


as well as natives. This is my motive for writing of it, 
for the matter may be of interest to readers of THe Mt 
SICAL COURTER 

CoNDITIONS 
1. All composers are entitled to compete, professional or 


amateur, French or foreign, who have not hitherto 
had a work produced on a lyric stage or performed 
at a grand concert. 

from the date 


2. The present 


(July 3); will close October 1 


competition 1s open 


3. The composition must not exceed for song, 60 bars; 
for piano, 100 bars. 

4. The words, whether in prose or verse, for song must 
be in the French language. 


5. Only unpublished compositions will be accepted. This 
does not apply to words selected for the song, but 
composers must have permission to publish the 


words they may select. 

6. Only one composition in each style will be accepted, 
but a composer may compete in both styles (that is, 
may send in a composition for voice and piano, and 
piano solo). 

7. Popular songs (chanson, chansonette), dance music 
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or a musical adaptation to spoken words are not 
eligible. 
an envelope 


Each manuscript must be accompanied 


which device must also head 


This closed envelope must contain 


bearing a device, same 
the manuscript. 
the name and address of the competitor. 


of the unsuccessful candidates will not be published, 


The names 
and their manuscripts will be returned 

be 
voice, the 
first 
($20) 


Two prizes of 500 francs ($100) each will 


the 


given 
other 


9 
for melody for 


shall 


Four second prizes of 


respectively, one 


for piano solo, which be classed by the 


jury 100 francs each 
two melodies for voice, and 


shall 


will be awarded to the 


the two piano which be judged second 
and third. 

The first and second prizes will be published in the 
musical page of the this, the 
first prizes will be published free by Durand & Son, 
4 Place de la Madeleine 

The manuscript should be 

Figaro 
who have consented 
Gabriel F 


pieces, 


10. 


Figaro Besides two 


II addressed to M. René Lara 


to act in the matter are 


The | jury 


C. Saint-Saéns, auré and Louis Diémer, the pian 


That a prophet has no honor, &c., seems to be a proverb 


Ihe last 
amusing 


two in 
It 


author 


applicable to all people and all periods 
to and 
that 


seem remarkable is an 


fact 
génieff has been 


me 

the 
refused 

his 


stances 


actual distinguished Russian Pour 


a statue in his honor by the 


municipality of Orel, native town \ movement had 


been set on foot by the author’s admirers to have a statue 


erected, but the demand was met by the astonishing reply 


that the name was unknown in Orel. The magistrate, how 
ever, on consulting his municipal council elicited the fact 
that although Tourgénieff had been heard of, still in Orel 
he was considered merely as an ordinary citizen. Fortu 
nately the governor of the province, a man of letters, 
pressed the matter, with the result that Tourgénieff will 
have a statue in his native town, where it appears he was 


less known than elsewhere 
rhe other instance is that of a reporter on a Paris jour 


nal, who was sent to Amiens to interview the celebrated 
novelist Jules Verne Arrived at Amiens, the reporter 
inquired for the address of the famous writer so beloved 
by the young folk. 

“Jules Verne, author? Never heard of him,” was the 


reply elicited from a number of people to whom the ques 


tion was put. The reporter still continued his inquiry 


‘Let us see,” at last said one of the natives, “perhaps 
it’s Mr. Verne, the municipal councillor, that you are look 
ing for?” 

“Yes; as an actual fact Jules Verne is a member of the 
council,” was the reply 

sas you don’t mean to say that it’s he who is the author 

‘Round the World in E ighty Days’ ?” 

“Of course it’s the same.’ 

“Is it possible?” 
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The municipality of Paris, anxious to provide the work 
ing girls of the city with something to sing that shall be a 
little and ribald than the too often 
heard, has opened of instruction them 


Mad- 


an 


less refrains 


cleaner 


free classes for 


under the and instruction of 


Comédie Francaise, 


These classes are care 
Amel, of the 


who 


ame well known as 


and has—without being a vocalist—a happy 


manner of delivering simple songs, 


actress 
in which her perfect 
diction has a charm all her own 


The first lesson took place a little while ago, in one of 
the halls provided, where Madame Amel had assembled 
about 150 work girls, dressmakers, &c. At the first meet- 


ing the mothers of the girls were admitted, and also as a 
rare privilege several male friends. At the subsequent les- 


sons only the girls themselves were invited to be present 


In her opening address Madame Amel said: “We do not 
propose to fit you as future pupils of the Conservatoire, or 
heroines of the music hall stage. We simply seek to make 
you forget the idiotic and often coarse refrains heard im 
the street, and replace them by your own songs, written 
for you, and which represent your real character. Songs 
of a light but good natured character, often tender, and 


sometimes coquettish, never coarse.” 


rhe 
at 


song that would be taken 
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Admission to these public tions is ¢ 


sought for by the parents and friends of the different com 
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npet I Pp ny pup 
wi ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ I T 
Veer d i ce eT ten Ve 
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M inks ese teners W ended the 
vithout < \ g I he s 
ging and prepar I 
wl 1dmission Is mos gerly re Xz 
whic e gu pre PI 
e Gove é S ’ ecte 
u subsidize subvent eatre P 
which these particu ses ns¢ ea 
supposed to be e nursery Ope and =Ope 
Comique for music and the Théatre Frangais« Odeor 
drama. The recruits fro e Conservat wr these 
ur national stages hav 4 some years past b c 
umerous than remarkable 1 ie 5 
tres have the option the services first prize wil 
ners from the Conser il 
agers to reluse to engage e wou be as efiec 
n on the Conser re nd be a good excuse 
or anti-ministeria ( \ 
Government institution) t emat ts abolition 
Maurel is a pupil of the Conservatoire, having 
tudied with Vauthrot, and this successful singer is ex 
ceedingly bitter against the methods of instruction there in 
the vocal classes. He once told me that it took him at least 
ten years to forget all that had been taught him at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and one can forget an enormous lot 
in ten years. Maurel’s criticisms of the vocal tuition there 
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which he aired in the public press, caused such annoyance 
to the director-——Dubois—as to lead last year to a highly 
animated discussion between them in the corridors of the 
Dubois openly reproaching Maurel with 
his alma 


Comique, 
speaking thus disparagingly of 


Opera 
ingratitude in 
mater. 
es <= 

| have already pointed out that the refusal of any one 
of the directors of the four subsidized theatres to engage 
the successful winner of a first prize at the annual Con 
ervatoire competitions brings a number of inquiries as to 
demands for its 
abolition of the 


institution is, 
for the matter of that the 
stages is continually being brought be 
suggestions as to more useful and 
3ut this engagement 


what use such an expensive 
uppression 
Paris 
and 
productive channels for the 
of premiers prix not infrequently hampers a director with 
mediocrities, for whom he find an opening. 
\t the competition last year, for opera and opera comique, 
Mile. Cesbron carried off the first prize for opera. Opera 
in France means grand opera. She was engaged by Carré 
and at the expiration pf Bréval’s 
followed her in the same role. 


ubventioned 
fore the Senate 
subsidy. 


can scarcely 


Opéra Comique, 
“Grisélidis” 


at the 
engagement in 


She also sang a few times at the end of the season in 
“Le Roi d’Ys.” Mile. Huchel, who was prize winner for 
opera comique, had a few appearances in “La Basoche,” 
and was not heard of after. Dubois, tenor, who was first 
first prize for opera, was engaged by Gailhard, of the 
Opéra, and after being made to understudy the role of 
Siegfried, as the public became somewhat impatient at the 


delay in the 


repeated indisposition of Jean de Reszké, 


production of Wagner’s opera, owing to the 


sang a few times 


Vasco in “l’Africaine,” and he has not been heard since. 
Rigaux, baritone, and Baer, bass, also prize winners, were 
engaged for the same theatre, but have only appeared a 
few times. Shortly there will be other laureates for whom 

icancies will have to be made. The post of director in a 
Government opera house is not one of unalloyed bliss 
s & 


The following letter appeared yesterday in La Patrie on 
at the Conservatoire: 
excellent institution. It is 


the subject of the 


“The 


prize winners 


Conservatoire is an 


there we learn the orthography of our calling. This ap- 
prenticeship is necessary, no matter what people say, but 
must be supplemented by talent and if directors only ac- 
cepted and engaged artists of talent the Comédie Fran- 


We pass our examinations, 
thus become, as it institution. 
what is the use of our prizes and diplomas? They 


caise would be but ill supplied 


and were, part of a state 


Now 


first prizes who are playing third rate roles in operetta 
theatres in order to live, and from these facts some jour 
nals draw their most powerful arguments against official 
and state aided instruction.” 

La Patrie wisely comments on this: “It will always be 
so, as long as there are politicians, and these politicians 
fill the national theatres with their own protégés.” It might 
also have added that to success in an artistic career many 
but few chosen. 

eS = 

The following is the list of pieces selected for perform 
ance by the jury in the instrumental classes: Double bass 

Third solo for competition (Verrinst). Viola—Concert 
Fantaisie (P. Rougnon). Violoncello—Finale of Concerto 
Violin—Third Concerto (Vieuxtemps). 
Harp—Concerto in C (Zabel). Piano (males)—Third 
ballad (Chopin) and Caprice in E minor (Mendelssohn). 
Piano (females)—Sonata in B flat minor (Chopin) and 
Sonata for clavier (Scarlatti). In the published list of 
students allowed to compete I notice the names of two 
girls in the viola class and five in that of the ’cello. 


are called, 


(Saint-Saéns). 


Sse = 
The first revival at the Opéra will be Mozart’s “Don 
Juan,” then Reyer’s “La Statue.” Both of these works 


are being actively rehearsed. “L’Africaine” will again be 
revived for the sake of Bréval, who will sing Selika, the 
role in which, I believe, she made her début at the Opéra 
The performances for the have been: Monday, 
“Roméo et Juliette” (free to commemorate 
July 14); Tuesday, “Aida” Samson et De- 
lila”; Friday, ‘‘Faust.” 


week 
performance 


Wednesday, 


Ss <= 


in addition to the novelties be- 
the director, M. Carré, has 
three acts, taken by Jean 
“Miarka.” The music is by 


At the Opéra Comique, 
ing prepared for next season, 
received a lyric comedy in 
Richepin from his romance 


\lex. Georges, who had already composed several songs 
which have been heard and admired this last season, 
“Chansons de Miarka.” 
Ss <= 
Léon Grus, head of the well known Paris publishing 
house, died last week at the age of sixty-seven years. 
He was the proprietor and publisher of the scores of 


Tell,” “La Favorite,” “Pré aux clercs,” 
“Noces de Jeannette,” &c., as well as the principal works 
of Augusta Holmés. Being an excellent musician him 
self, he was the author of a number of works, which were 
published under the name of Elsen. 


‘Guillaume 


had come with personal letters to the more prominent 
vocal teachers in Paris and whose studios she visited. 
Also Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston, who, I believe, en 
joys an enviable reputation in the States as a singing 
master. He is engaged in interviewing various teachers 
of reputation in this and other European capitals. Mr 
Hubbard is an interesting personality with progressive 
ideas, and who is esteemed for the reason that his pupils 
who come to Europe to continue their education have 
voices properly produced and developed, with an unusual 
degree of taste in interpretation. Dr VALMOUR 


Hanchett’s Summer Scheol. 

D* HENRY G. HANCHETT’S 
Point Chautauqua, now in 

gether a body of interested and enthusiastic students, some 

of whom are at work also in the musical department of 


summer school at 


session, has brought to 


the Chautauqua Assembly. The faculties of one State Uni 
versity and two State normal schools are represented 
among the students, and as usual, Dr. Hanchett’s course 


of analytical recitals attracts large audiences, who mani 
fest the closest attention and greatest interest. 

Dr. Hanchett has just issued a new circular of particu 
lars, with titles of his various lecture recitals. This line 


of his work is constantly expanding, as its peculiar educa 


tional value becomes more widely known. The circular 
will be sent to any address on application to Dr. Han 
chett. 


Morris Piano School. 

aren the appearance in THE MusICcAL 

brief notice of the work done at the 

School during the past season, the 

Morris, received inquiries 
“daily class” method of instruction 

It may be of interest to explain somewhat in detail how 

It would indeed be impossi 


Courter of a 
Morris Piano 
Lucille Smith 


regarding the 


director, 


has numerous 


piano may be taught in class. 
ble to teach the technical part of piano playing in classes 
were it not for the clavier or dumb instruments. These 
little instruments are coming into greater favor all the 
time among artists, and in schools, and where they 
used intelligently are found to greatly technical 
difficulties. 

Each member of the class has his own lesson card, 
works diligently at a clavier for three-quarters of an hour 
regardless of what others may be 

The only sounds heard are from 


are 


lessen 
and 


at work assigned him, 
doing in the same room 
the ticking metronomes and the click of the claviers. In 
this way all the technical work of piano playing, including 
the memorizing of pieces, is worked out individually under 


direction of the subventioned 
theatres do not engage us, or, if they do, it is at absurdly 
unless we are supported by the powers that 
Conservatoire clown- 


Either the 


are valueless 


oe «= 


Several warm friends and admirers of THE MusIcAL 
CouRIER called on me last week, among them Mrs. Mar- 
riner Campbell, of San Francisco, teacher of singing, who 


the constant supervision of a teacher. Theré is no retard 
ing of one by another; each one advances according to in 
dividual ability. 

To the work thus done is added fifteen minutes individ- 


mall salaries, 
an ex-laureate of the 
hall. I could quote you several 


be I have seen 


ng ina suburban music 


M A RX poms: 
oe MED SOE GK comnuro 
wes FELLOW Se 

a HOWL AN D ew 


Miss MARY TRACY, Regular secumenamnanet 
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ual work at the piano, and thirty minutes is spent in reading 
and writing harmony, ear training, history of music, analy- 
sis, &c the latter subjects are not all considered 
at one time, but are distributed through the sessions of the 
week. It will be seen that the and one- 
half hour long, and that one practice 
cured for each student. 

The advantages of this method of daily class instruction 


Of course, 


sessions are one 


hour’s daily is se- 


are found to be numerous; chiefly in the positive, good re 
Instead 


very 


sults obtained in much less than the usual time. 
being anything like there 
pleasing and satisfactory development of individual con 
the added to work that comes 


of there confusion, is a 


centration, and incentive 
from friendly rivalry 

rhere is a weekly recital every Wednesday afternoon in 
which all take part; and Saturday mornings there is an 
individual and concerted technical work. 


CLAASSEN’s Pupit AccepTtep By CarreENo.—Otto Fischer 


of Brooklyn, Arthur Claassen’s best pupil, has been ac 
cepted by Madame Carrefio, and the young man is now 
studying in Rome with the celebrated artist. Carrefio pre 
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Mrs. William D. Steele, the new president of the M 
souri State Music Teachers’ Association, is also president 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Sedalia, Mo 

Carl M. Ball was elected president of the newly organ 
ized Choral Society at Potsdam, N. Y. Miss Mabel Aller 
is the secretary. The society was organized at the hom« 


of Leon C. Ball on July 14 
The Chopin Club, of Rockford, Ill 


gave a musicale at 


the home of Miss Vera Johnson on the afternoon of July 
18. The program was given by Mabel Sanders, Rut! 
Rundquist, Laura Larson, Anna Kjellgren, Edith Erkel 
son, Mozelle Anderson, Bessie Anderson, Beulah Bengt 


son and Hazel Hollern 
4 new musical society has been organized by 


Wis It is to be 


the sons 


of veterans at Sheboygan, called the 


Sheboygan Chorus, and the charter members includ 
First tenors, L. Grasse, C. Esty, R. Hirst, F. Dewey; se« 
ond tenors, B. Grasse, W. Mayberry, E. Geralds; first 
basses, Capt. F. Graff, A. Brown, C. Vanderyacht; second 
basses, F. North, A. Grasse, C. Hickey 

The annual excursion of the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal 
Society was held at Lake Champlain. The concert wa 
given a fortnight ago at the Hotel Champlain. Follow 


ing are the names of the members who attended First 
tenors, S. McBarber, H. C. Becker, J. M. Biermeister 
Carl Durr, Ben Franklin, N. M. Hastings, Edwin 
Humphrey, Thomas Impett, A. Frank McCoy, Richard 
Reece, Ernest Reuther, R. C. Reynolds, Geo. W 
Franklin, R. C. Hufstader; second tenors, Fred. W. Barry 
C. H. Burbeck, R. E. Belding, Edmund Cluett, Zina P 
Green, H. P. Humphrey, C. H. Meneely, F. W. Peck 


Walter first _basses, Collier, MW P 


OF 
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Gray, G. C 


Hastings 
A. McCreedy, F. E 
Purdy; 


R. Fenton, Robert E 


Davis, Edward Edwards, Levi H 
S. V. N. Jamieson, Allan Lindsay, W 
O’Brien, F. W. Pike, J 
B. Curley, 
Hollister, Jr., Joseph H 
A. Stein, H. G 
Van Keuren, 


Glorious 


second basses, J 

Foote, W. H 
*hn H. Knox, J. ¢ 
James W. Coffey 


Harvey 
Jesse 
Knight, J« 
Vanderpool, 


F. Stein 


Laing, C 
James F George 
triumphs recalled by 


(N. Y.) 
of the 


were 
Philhz 
Washington Irving 


American literary 


orming the Tarrytown armonic S 
ety in the 
High School 


dire ctors, 


new 
assembly rooms 
elected as the ywoard of 
The Rev. G. Herbert Dennison 
See, E. L. Bennett, Charles Hawes, A. E. Bliss 
James Kelly, A. P. Cobb, ( S. Van Order 
Neubrand A meeting of these 


Tuesday night, 


Ten members were 
as follows 
J yseph E 

Bliss 
ind E, W 


held on 


S. 3 
directors was 
at which five directors wer 
R. B. ¢ 


and James E 


new 
John D 
Yates Phe 
Pre 


elected as follows: Dr outant, Haze 
> 


J. M. Furman, F. R 
voard of directors eiected the 


Pierson 


following officers 


dent, F. R. Pierson; vice president, Rev. G. Herbert Den 
nison; treasurer, Sylvester S. Bliss; librarian, A, E. Bliss 
ecretary, James E. Yates; ass nt secretary Miss E. | 
Clark, and assistant librarian, Miss Fannie Harris Phe 
names of the members enrolled are John Bau = 
Bliss, Owen Davies, James Kelly, A. P. Cobb, Charles 
Hawes, George N. Pratt, John Free Mrs. Aldr M 
J]. Blanche Brooks, Mrs. Baulsin, Misses Ruth and Edit 
Baulsin, Miss Mabel Cunley, Miss Edith Clapy Mr 
Dietz Miss Foote Miss | i Giltrap Emily 
Griffiths, Miss G. Godstrey, M G. P. Hover, M \nna 
Helwig. Miss Edna Henshaw. Miss Adelaide Hover, Mis 
Mary Kerwin. Miss Edna C. Lowe, Miss Minnerly, M 
McBean, Miss Janet McBean, M1 F1 a McCr 
Mrs. C. F. Ode M Ru M | Storn M 
len i Silver, Miss M. Yer M Ida Zi 

Eleven organ | é Bi | 

R00 w rtly be p | ! | hina n 

eally the ist Bral [ ‘ g 
enough is bt 1 ( oO W d, | { Lea 
Thee.” 

eS €& 

The Royal Opera at Vienna ices as nex sO 

velties Got n Berliching« by Goldmark; “Rus 
ilka by Dvorak; H. Wolf’s “Der Corregidor and 
Tschaikowsky P Dame 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. } 

July 18, 1902 { 

FTER a_ peculiarly uneventful season, Covent 

lo Garden has suddenly burst upon us with two 
new operas in a single week At the time of 

writing I have not yet heard Miss Smyth’s opera, “Der 
Wald.” which received something of a trouncing from 


Herbert Bunning’s 


was, however, produced on Monday 


the Berlin critics a few months ago 


“Ia Princesse Osra” 


night, and though I have heard two performances, the 
dress rehearsal and the first production, I must confess 
hat I have not found very much to admire in the new 
per Still, one must be thankful for small mercies. The 
london opera season is a stagnant enough affair at the 
best of times, and very little is done at it to advance art 
Any small digression from the usual routine is, therefore, 


uncommonly welcome, and even if the results fail to come 


up to one’s expectations, better a poor novelty than no 
novelty at all 
Mr. Bunning’s opera was, it must be confessed, a dis 


appointment. Consider the position. For years past we 
have been agitating for a subsidized English opera house, 
English composers might be given a chance to 
found a school of We buoyed 


urselves up with the belief that encouragement is all that 
! 


where 


really English opera 


need, and that they might produce some- 


ur composers 
thing thoroughly and typically English if they were only 
Hitherto they have been obliged to fight 

They wrote operas by the score, but 
had as 


On the 


given a chances 


( 
] dds 
King of the 
chance as they of getting a work produced 


inst long 





the Sandwich Islands would have 


nucl 


p of all this agitation comes the news that a native com 


poser has succeeded in getting a work produced at Covent 
felt for vindicat 


Mr 


as anyone else of th: 


Garden. It was a rare opportunity one 


rights of our own composers, and Bunning 


a the 


is, so far as we knew, as worthy 
Very little of his music had been played here be 
re, but such as had been produced seemed musicianly 
Then came the first performance of “La Prin 


and 


ve had hoped, we 


nd clever 
esse Osra instead of the English opera, for which 
were put off with a washy imitation of 
an outmoded school 


French opera of 


Mr. Bunning has taken as his subject a very charming 
an English writer, Anthony Hope. 


Mr 


his libretto, a Frenchman, be 


story by Having 


English subject, Bunning must needs em 
Frenchman to write 


d, who does not appear to possess any striking quali 


either as poet or dramatist. There are scores 
young English writers who could have turned out bet- 
vork than M. Maurice Bérenger, not to mention the 

t the position is perfectly ridiculous 
Having obtained his French perversion of an English 
ry, M Bunning apparently considered it necessary 
lopt a Fr h model for his music. Even if he had 
en a go French model he would have laid himseli 
pen to criticism. Still, in the absence of any individual 
1 man might do worse than follow in the footsteps of 
( brier, D’Indy, Charpentier or Debussy But to choose 
poor French model is quite unpardonable. Mr. Bunning, 
vho is apparently not familiar or in sympathy with the 
work of the modern French school, has gone to Mas 
and his concoction consists of 10 per cent. of that 
able master, diluted with 90 per cent. of water. It 


would be difficult to imagine anything much less edifying 
It is not necessary to dilate at any great length upon 


he subject of the score rruth to tell, there is not much 


dilate on. Here and there one comes across pretty 
ngs. Osra has one or two dainty little songs, and so 
has her lover Stephan But, regarded as a whole, it is 
an empty, dull, undramatic score, which displays not only a 
lack of ideas but also a lack of dramatic talent. Mr. Bunning 


nders through page after page without ever producing 

thing really interesting and without ever reaching any 
approaching a The 

1 feeble sort of way, but in these days 


thing real climax. orchestration is 


clever enough in 


what composer cannot write cleverly for the orchestra? 
The choruses, however, are dismal productions, and char- 
acterized principally by the fact that none of the intended 
effects ever come off. 

Mr. Bunning was, no doubt, heavily handicapped by his 
libretto, which is as objectless and improbable an affair as 
could well be imagined. From beginning to end one never 
feels any sort of sympathy with the heroine, who was 
merely a stupid, empty headed little school girl, absolutely 
devoid of all power of making up her mind. Stephan, the 
silversmith, is a better character. His was at any fate a 
“mens propositi tenax,” and having once made up his mind 
that he was in love with Osra, he did not waver from his 
purpose, but died for his convictions. In the elopement of 
Prince Henri and the Countess Hilda, one 
to wonder at 


feels no sort 


of interest, except perhaps the marvelous 


chain of inconsistencies and improbabilities connected 
with it. 
The performance was excellent, but it failed to arouse 


one to any degree of enthusiasm for a libretto, which is 


positively childish and music which is nothing but the 
mildest Massenet. Miss Garden acted charmingly as Osra, 
though she appeared to be rather out of voice. Marechal 


once more proved himself an excellent singer as Stephan, 
and Plancon as the King, Seveillhac as Prince Henri, and 
Mile. Maubourg as the Countess Hilda, made what they 
could of unremunerative parts. Gilibert’s talents were ab 
solutely wasted on the King’s jester, a clown who has no 
conceivable connection with the plot whatever. The opera 
was very ably conducted by M. Mesager, but we suspect 


that his task was rather a labor of duty than of love. 
+ 

After the exceedingly bitter criticism meted out to Miss 
Smyth by the German critics, when her new opera “Der 
Waid” was produced at Berlin a few months ago, the per 


P—— 


__ 


formance of Friday night came as a very welcome sur 


prise. The brief accounts which were cabled over, presum 
ably by newspaper correspondents who knew nothing about 
music and took the Berlin critics’ words as gospel truth, 
led us to believe that “Der Wald” was a hopeless failure, 
that Miss Smyth was a mere novice in her art, and that 
it was perfectly amazing that the management should so 
far have lost its senses as to produce such a work. In 
stead of this, “Der Wald” turns out to be an opera of the 
very first order. Up till today we have had no opera by a 
native composer to which we could point with the least 
enough in other 


abso 


pride. England has progressed little 
branches of musical art, but in opera it has stood 
lutely stock still, as if it had been turned into a 
of salt, like Lot’s wife. But now Miss Smyth has 
in our midst, and there is really very good cause to hope 
Her name is not wholly unknown in 


pillar 
arisen 


great things of her. 
London, though her fame is almost entirely confined to 
probably remember a very 
here a 


the musical world, who will 
beautiful work from her pen, 
few years ago, for her only other opera has not yet been 
performed here. “Der Wald,’ very great 
advance on anything that she has accomplished hitherto, 
and it would not be too high praise to say that it is the 
that written by an English com 


which was given 


however, is a 


finest opera has been 
poser 

The libretto, which is Miss Smyth’s work, is very hap- 
Its underlying idea 
the the working of 
the eternal forces of nature and the storm and stress of 


mortal life, and Miss Smyth has headed her score with a 


pily conceived and very well written. 


is the contrast to be found between 


quotation from Schiller: 
“Vor dem Tod erschriskst du? Du wunchest unsterblich 
zu leben? 

Leb’ im ganzen! Wenn du lange dahin bist, es bleibt ” 
The opera, which is in one act, opens with a vision of 

spirits of the wood sacrificing to Pan, and two verses of 

their song may be quoted, since they serve as a keynote 

to the work: 


Deep in the dewy silence of the wood, 
Untossed by tempests rude, 

We watch the seasons year by year go by, 
The blossom born, the withered leafage die, 
And generation follow generation 

Into the deep lap of eternity. 


How pass away the mortal’s joy and sorrow, 
Grief or elation, 

Outlasting not the morrow, 
But for a day! 

Yet we endure alway, 

Old as the heaven we, 

And young, as year by year, 

The spring’s first buds appear, 


And aye—returning springtide blossoms be 


This scene ended, a transformation takes place which 
brings us to a glade in the forest in the latter part of the 


metry with their friends. But danger is abroad in the 
person of Iolanthe, their liege lord Rudolph’s terrible and 
beautiful mistress, who is believed by the peasants to be 
a witch and whose horn is heard ringing through the 
wood. As the lovers commend themselves to the protec- 
tion of the forest, voices echo from above the warning 
note of the wood spirits’ chorus, “Transient Is Human 
Joy.” Iolanthe then appears with her huntsmen, and, tak- 
ing a passing fancy to Heinrich, she proposes that he 
should become attached to her service. Preferring death 
refuses, immediately killed by 
Roschen, falling on his body, dies 
words, “Sacred For- 


to dishonor he and is 
Iolanthe’s huntsmen 
with him, and as she utters her last 
est, behold thy children,” the wood nymphs reappear and 
take up their sacrificial ritual where it was interrupted by 
the incursion of things transient. 

The contrast between “Der Wald” and “Princess Osra”’ 
is striking enough in this respect alone. The latter is a 
colorless, wishy washy story which it is enough to hear 
ence and have done with. The former has a central idea 
as great as any of those which inspired Wagner to write 
his music dramas, an idea which has offered food for re- 
flection to mortal men ever since the world began, and 
which can never fail to grip the attention. The contrast 
between the music of the two operas is not less sharp 
Mr. Bunning, as we said above, chose as his model the 
weakest outpourings of French opera writers of the sec 
ond class. Miss Smyth has gone to Wagner for a model 
Not, indeed, that she has shown herself in any way to be 
a mere imitator, for there is little in her score whieh ap 
proaches a reminiscence; but she has adopted the lines 
which he laid down, and, while adopting Wagner's forms 
and methods, she has given full scope to her own indi 
viduality. Her treatment of the vocal parts is precisely 
similar to that of Wagner—that is to say, most of it is 
regulated by the dramatic action, while here and there are 


introduced songs of striking beauty and originality; prob 
ably few such songs as the “Invocation of the Forest” 
have been written for many years. The orchestral and 


choral writing are characterized by a strength and virility 
which are surprising in a member of the sex which has 
up to the present day, never given us any famous com 
poser. Her writing, indeed, is not merely good for a 
woman, it is quite first rate, and displays a knowledge of 
orchestration and of the value and effect of every instru 
is difficult, of 
at a first 


ment which is little short of masterly. It 
course, to judge of the real merits of an opera 
full score nor 
arrangement have been published. In places, however, it 
seems that a little would do it harm 
rhe part of the Landgraf Rudolf is really totally unneces- 
sary and might be excised altogther, for the scenes be 
him and Iolanthe retard rather than advance the 
story. Otherwise there is really no fault to be found with 
the opera at all, and Miss Smyth is to be congratulated 
believe 


hearing, especially as neither a a piano 


compression no 


tween 


on a very remarkable achievement. She is, we 
the first lady who has succeeded in getting an opera 
staged at Covent Garden. She has fully justified the 


honor which has been paid her, and she has given us an 
English opera which was really worth hearing 

The performance, which was conducted by Herr Lohse 
Even the very difficult transformation 
never de 


was quite first rate 
scenes went so smoothly that the illusion was 
The mounting of the opera could not have been 
the 


stroyed 
better done, and the greatest praise is 
manager, Frank Nielsen. Both Frau 
Pennarini acted well as the peasant lovers, though neither 
Bispham made a 


stage 


Herr 


due to 
Lohse and 
of them is a singer of the first order. 
Rudolf, and his part 
Fremstad, the Iolanthe, improves 


conventional could well 
have been spared. Mlle 
very much on acquaintance, and it is to be regretted that 
her promised performance of “Carmen” is not likely to 


The part should suit her admirably. All the 


somewhat 


come off 
smaller parts were quite capably filled, and a word of 
special praise is due to the peddler’s bear, which was 
quite the most lifelike beast that has ever appeared on 
any stage. 


ste <& 


It is impossible to do justice this week to the magnifi 
cent performance which Madame Litvinne gave of Isolde 
As, however, Madame Litvinne is 
and on Tuesday in 
of her 


on Tuesday evening. 
playing tonight in “Don Giovanni” 
“Aida” it better to reserve a 
great powers till next week. For the present it will be 
enough to say that the performance was by far the best 
that we have had this season and that Madame Litvinne 


will be discussion 


was superb. 


este €& 
The only concert that has taken place this week was 
that given by Madame Patti on Monday evening, a con 
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The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE 


cert which unfortunately clashed with the first production 
I hear, however, that the singer was 


of “Princess Osra.” 
in good voice and that encores were as plentiful as ever 
ZARATHUSTRA 


London Notes, 


Mr 
comprehensive British tour for Mr. 


Paderewski, 


com- 


mencing the latter part of September and extending to 


December 13. The tour will include the principal cities 
and towns of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

Mr. Adlington has also completed arrangements 
tour for Plunket Greene and Leonard Borwick, 
mencing in the middle of October in England and 
land. 


for a 
com 
Scot- 


PLANS FOR THE BALTIMORE SAENGERFEST. 


CIRCULAR letter has been sent to each one of the 
A 500 singing societies that are to send delegations to 
the Saengerfest to be held in Baltimore next June, inform 
ing them of selections for the prize singing contests.) Com- 
pleted lists will not be sent out before next October. How 
ever, the music committee of the Northeastern Saenger- 
bund has made its choice for the contests of individual so- 
cieties in the three classes. The prize songs for these 
classes are: 

First Class—“Kaiser Karl 
Hagar. 

Second Class—‘“Geiger’s Heimkehr,” by Augerer 

Third Class—“Abend am Meer,” by Leu 

lhe contests for united city and county societies will be 
organizations have the 


in der Johannisnacht,” by 


divided into two groups, and these 
privilege of selecting their own song, but will be obliged 
to submit their choice to Conductor Stephen Heinmiiller, 
who in turn is empowered to decide whether the song is 
a genuine folkslied, as stipulated in the conditions. Bronze 
busts of Handel and Mendelssohn will be awarded to the 
winners in this series 

The committee has not yet selected the 
in the Kaiser Prize contest. 


song to be sung 


Bowman Visits Guilmant. 


DWARD M. BOWMAN, the organist and conductor 

of the Temple Choir, of Brooklyn, visited the home 
Alexandre Guilmant, near Paris, several weeks ago 
3owman had a long and delightful interview with his 
To the great enjoyment 


of 
Mr 
distinguished French colleague 
of his guest M. Guilmant played a number of his organ 
sonatas on his fine organ in masterly style, and then the 
conversation continued, to the mutual pleasure of both 
men 

While in London Mr. Bowman attended a coronation 
rehearsal at Westminster Abbey, but, as we all know, the 
coronation did not take place. Before reaching London 
Mr. Bowman visited the old cathedral towns of Exeter, 
Salisbury and Winchester. with his wife and 
daughter at the Hotel St. Petersburg, Paris 
told in THe Musica, Courter, Mr. Bowman’s daughter, 
Miss Bessie studying Marchesi this 


summer. 


He is now 
As previously 


Bowman, is with 


Seb. B. Schiesinger. 


EB. SCHLESINGER, who had intended to return to 
Paris some weeks ago, has been spending some time 

in Newport and Lenox with many of his friends. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Schlesinger gave some private recitals of his 
songs in Lenox, which were much appreciated. His 
song, “In the Hush of the Autumn Night,” was particu 
larly successful. Mr. Schlesinger was very much pleased 
with his visit here, and returned to Europe last Thursday 


on the Bismarck. 





Adlington has now completed arrangements for a 
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OHN S. VAN CLEVE, the blind critic, is giving a 
series of lectures at the Conservatory of Music. On 
“Position of Music in 





last Tuesday his subject was 
Human Culture.” He traced the scientific, literary, ethical 
and political development of the human race, and showed 
how emotional nature had been allowed to run riot until 
music had brought its influence and put it under control 
Mr. van Cleve also delivered on 


Chopin and Beethoven 


two interesting lectures 
respectively 


— 


= 

Chas. A. Graninger, it was reported here this week, has 
secured the old Conservatory of Music Building, Fourth 
of a music school 
living in 


and Lawrence streets, for the purposes 
For the past Mr. 
Minneapolis, whither he went for the purpose of recruiting 
In this city he has been musically active, and 
several concerts of singing During 
his absence, Chas A. Graninger managing the 
Auditorium School of Music with a full faculty. The pres 
in the 


year Graninger has been 


his health 
conducted societies. 
has been 


ent considerable increase faculty 


The position of head of the piano department was offered 


move means a 


to Georg Krueger, but he declined it, and will remain at 
the conservatory at an increased salary. One of the cer 
tain quantities for the new school seems to be John A 


Broekhoven, who for many vears was connected with the 
violin department of the College of Music, and also with 


the teaching of the classes in theory. Most of the present 


faculty of the Auditorium School will be retained 
eS & 
Several Cincinnati musicians will attend the convention 


of the Cecilian Society, which begins its session in Chi 
cago on Monday. The entire church choir of the Mother 
of God Church, of Covington (Ky.), will be there. They 
will present the first six numbers of the opening program 
The choir 
goes accompanied by the two pastors of the church. broth 
the Revs. Wm. and Henry Tappert. The 
latter for many years has been an enthusiastic devotee of 
the old represented by 
Palestrina, Orlando di Lassus and others. The object of 
the Cecilian Society is to cultivate the highest and best 


and on the following day will give five more 


ers by way, 


forms of ecclesiastical music, as 


standards of music for the liturgy and ritual of the Roman 


Catholic Church 
oa 


_ 


< 


—— 


Miss Bertha M. Roth, a gifted violinist and graduate of 


the College of Music, played recently at the Park fund 
concert in Knoxville, Tenn., with marked success. The 
following criticism of her work will suffice: 

“Miss Bertha Roth fairly captured her audience. She 


is a violinist of decidedly more than ordinary ability, and 
her playing was a genuine surprise to those who heard 
the first time. Her technic is well nigh perfect 
its breadth and strong character it reveals the 
a master of the violin. Her numbers were 
and Rondo Beethoven’s Fifth 
phony, a little known composition of Emil Goyhr’s ‘Mid 
night,” and the Romeo and Juliet valse, by Gounod-Alard 


her for 
and in 
teaching of 
the Scherzo 


from Sym 








MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L!: 
Founded 1897. 


” mpany is the largest English Opera Company 
eee ° that has over toured Great Britain. 


{4592 Company is the same as **A”"’ Company in 
B — everything, except in numbers 


Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Directer. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Spare, Oratorio, n00vet Reta's 








HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


>———_BAss——_—* 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
wt 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of aie S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto ; Seon de Pasquali, ‘soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. Léon Rains. basso; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso. and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 

















Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Perk Ave., New York. 





Stupio: 51 East 64th Street. NEW YORK. 


ELEPHONE: 3456 79TH 
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In responding to the enthusiastic encore which she re 
ceived after the two latter numbers, The 
Rose of Summer’ with such sweetness and expres- 


Miss Roth sang 
Last 
sion as brought her a perfect ovation as the last lingering 
an accomplished musi- 


note died away. Her sister, also 


cian, was her accompanist.” 
eS = 


Michael Brand, the well known conductor, has been 


lying seriously ill at the Betts Street Hospital during the 
His wife has brought suit for divorce 


J. A. Homan 


past week 


A GOLD MINE FOR ITALIAN ARTISTS. 


R' IME, Saturday The United States are still gold 

mines for all kinds of artists, but especially for Ital 
ians, who would work a lifetime in Italy before making 
the £12,000 to £20,000 which an American tour means 


will be well represented next season in 


Besides 


Signora Eleanore Duse has 


The Peninsula 


the great republic Mascagni and his musicians 
engaged herself and her com 
pany of thirty actors and actresses for a minimum of fifty 
to a maximum of ninety performances, beginning at Bos 
ton on October 20 

immense favorite in America, where 


name or fame having pre- 


Madame Duse is an 
she went the first time without 


ceded her, and where she 





herself felt by sheer force 


made 


of her genius and wiil, as she lacks beauty of feature, but 


this is quite made up by her personal magnetism. Her 
repertory will, contrary to expectation, contain three of 
the best known of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s works, “The 
Dead City,” “Giaconda” and “Francesca da Rimini.” 
These may go down with a strait laced American audi 
ence, because they will not understand what is being said 
otherwise I doubt the first, even with judicious cutting 
being allowed to pass 

It is considered here that leanora Duse, since she 
idopted Gabriele d’Annunzio’s plays, has degenerated un 
til she can scarcely be called the same person. It seems 
mpossible that her Mrs. Tanqueray and her Francesca 
can be the conception and acting of the same woman. It 


is said here that if she does not stop acting d’Annunzio’s 
, ' 


plays she is a lost woman as far as the stage is concerned 

gut then the Italians have no use for d’Annunzio. An 

other case of the prophet in his own country. But is the 

ountry always in the wrong?—P Mall Gazette, July 
14, 1902 

A Successful Tour. 

ATKIN MILLS, the great English basso; Owen A 

Smily, the Canadian entert ind Eduard Par 

lovitz, the Polish pianist, have, under the direction of W 


Spencer Jones, just completed a most highly satisfactorily 
Atlantic the and back. The tour 
was both an artistic and financial Mr. Mills being 
well known by reputation and Mr. Smily a well established 


trip from the to Pacific 


success, 


favorite in the sixty-odd towns and cities visited by the 
the newspapers the very 
of The Tribune says 
their coming has established a new standard of excellence 
for future concert parties to emulate. Both Mr. Mills and 
M. Parlovitz will visit this continent again next year, and 
it is probable they will be heard in the larger cities of the 
East 


trio, of whom various speak in 


warmest terms praise Winnipeg 


A Severn Pupil to Sisg With Seusa. 


ISS NETTIE VESTER, the soprano and pupil of 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, has accepted a two weeks’ 
engagement to sing with Sousa at Atlantic City. Miss 


Vester is growing in popularity and has numerous offers 
for concerts in the autumn. 





Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 659rTn ST., NEW YORK. 
Paculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert 


Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, nee C. Griggs. Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehbales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 
Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
For information address KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


TE&noR 


Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Boston 
Music 
© Motes. 
Mme. Gertrude Franklin, who has been at the Ben 


Mere Inn, at Lake Sunapee, N. H., for the past month, 
the 23d for the Crawford House, in the 








30sTON, Mass., July 26, 1902. 


left there on 
White Mountains, where she will spend the remainder of 
he season, 

lwo of Madame Franklin’s pupils appeared in a recital 
at Portsmouth, N. H., last week, Mrs. Mary Montgomery- 
Brackett and Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt. The recital was 
given by Mrs. Brackett, Mrs. Hunt assisting. A fashion- 
able and representative audience assembled at Pierce Hall, 
as the recital was the musical event of the season, and had 
been anticipated with much pleasure. Mrs. Brackett is the 
soprano of the quartet of Meeting House Hill, at Dor- 
chester, of which Mrs. Hunt is the contralto. 

The daily papers of Portsmouth had much to say in 
praise of the singing of these two ladies. Mrs. Brackett 
had not been heard in Portsmouth for a long time, and 
special mention was made of the advance she had made 
in the technic of her art, “while her fresh, clear and bril- 
liant voice has gained much in power and tone expression.” 

Mrs 


and in the duets 


Hunt instantly fell into popular favor as a soloist 


Miss Lida Low presided at the piano The program 
Wa 
Duet, from Lakme Delibes 
Mrs. Brackett and Mrs. Hunt 
Hlaymaking Needham 
Mrs. Brackett, 
ree Thoughts Neidlinger 
Memories. Night Daybreak 
Mrs. Brackett 
Endymion Lehmann 
Mrs. Hunt 
Nightingale’s Song. Nevin 
An Open Secret..... Woodman 
M1 l eit 
The Sparrows ; , -Hildach 
Passage Bird’s Farewell Hildach 
Mrs. Brackett and Mrs. Hunt 
The White Rose Clough-Leighter 
rhe Fate of the Rose Clough-Leighter 
Mr Brackett 
The Hills Skye ....Lang 
Cradle Song .-Brahms 
Sweetheart ‘ . Chadwick 
Mrs. Hunt 
1 ring Ze; Jensen 
Mrs. Brackett, 
5 . Stern 


Mrs. Brackett. 


Mi Brackett and Mrs 
advanced pupils, and their concert work is well 


Hunt are two of Madame Frank- 
lin s most 
known in and about Boston, where they have sung with 
nuch success 


SE = 


Faelten Pianoforte 


begins September 


prospectus of the 
The season 
the headquarters of the school, Huntington Cham 
Last year the of the school to these large 
rooms was one of the important events in 


he sixth annual 


School has been issued 


removal 


f the school; this year the opening of a student’s 


ne 1 feature of importance 
The faculty of the school is Carl Faelten, director; Rein 
1 Faelten, Mrs. Reinhold (Marie 
Forre J. Cressman, George F. Granberry, Bertram C 
| Alberta V. Munro, Miss Susie A. Crane 
] manager of the business de- 


Faelten Dewing), 


F, Spurr, Jr., wh 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


partment, has been connected with the school in that capac- 

ity ever since the founding of the Faelten Pianoforte 

School. 

Among the advantages claimed for the school are: 
superior system of musical and pianistic training of 
children. 
superior system of training those who have already ac- 
quired some knowledge of music and ability in piano 
playing. 
superior system of training capable pupils for the con- 
cert stage. 
superior system for preparing suitable aspirants for 
the profession of teaching. 

Sse <= 

The Swedish singers of America will meet in Boston 

for the festival of 1903, and the Eastern division of the 

American Union of Swedish Singers is now making prepa 

rations for that event. 

were 


> 


> 
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Two concerts given in Tremont Temple on 


June 15 and 16 


MUSICAL LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


HE custom of sending musical students abroad to ac- 
quire the training necessary for a professional career 
has been decried as long as it has been a custom. The reply 
to all objections was that only in Europe could the mu- 
sician find ample opportunities to pursue his studies. It 
was not alone that the best teachers lived in Germany and 
France, but the general facilities for musical advancement 
were immeasurably superior to those offered in this coun 
try. While this was true, it is so no longer. But the 
change has come about so gradually that it is difficult to 
make people realize it. 

There are fifteen or twenty professional schools for the 
study of music in New York city proper, and a half dozen 
more in Brooklyn. Most of them are well conducted and 
offer a satisfactory training in vocal and instrumental per 
formance and in theoretical study of music, although as 
to the last the demand for it is not as pressing as one 
could wish. The percentage of those who study harmony 
and counterpoint is very small and is confined almost ex 
clusively to professional students. But this is probably 
true in all parts of the world. 

STANDING OF THE CONSERVATORIES. 

The faculty of the National Conservatory of Music (to 
take the most prominent of these schools) includes several 
men, contact with whom is itself an inspiration. This in 
stitution, founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, has had 
a long and honorable past under her guidance. During 
his sojourn in this country Antonin Dvorak was dean of 
the faculty, and Rafael Joseffy has been head of the piano 
department for some years. An excellent school of opera, 
directed by Eugene Dufriche, is one of its most important 
adjuncts, and three years ago a notable departure was 
made in the formation of an orchestra of some fifty men. 
Gustav Hinrichs, Emil Paur and Leo Schulz have in turn 
guided its fortunes, and the public performances have been 
worthy of high commendation. Leopold Lichtenberg and 
Max Spicker take charge of the violin and counterpoint 
and composition classes, and Henry T. Finck lectures on 
the history of music. New York is justly proud of its 
National Conservatory of Music. 

Among other distinguished members of the faculty of 
the National Conservatory of Music are Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies (piano) and Charles Heinroth (organ).—New York 
Evening Post, May 24, 1902. 


William E. Beardsley, of 
Constance Beardsley, 


Dr. Bearpstey Sar_ts.—Dr 
Brooklyn, father of the little pianist 
sailed for Europe last Saturday on the steamer Noordam, 
of the Holland-American line. Dr. Beardsley is going 
abroad to join his wife and daughter, who have been in 
Berlin since June. 
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Miss Christine Miller, the contralto soloist of the Belle 
field Presbyterian Church choir, Pittsburg, Pa., is spend 
ing her vacation in New York. 

Miss Poddie Ross, a native of Davenport, Ia., has re 
turned to her Western home after studying and singing 
abroad. Miss Ross is engaged for several of the summe; 
festivals in the Western States. 

Harry Francis Miles, a young organist the 
State, is rapidly making a reputation as composer. The 
young man is a son of Lyman F. Miles, a violinist, who 


from up 


formerly resided in Coventry. 

Arthur Leonard Alexander and Boyd Wells, both pian- 
ists, gave an ensemble recital at Seattle, Wash., on June 
30. They were assisted in a charming program by Miss 
Whiteley,. soprano; Miss Helm, contralto; Mr. Hedley 
violinist and Mrs. R. M. Palmer, accompanist. Messrs 
Wells and Alexander, who are now in New York, will sail 
for Europe August 1. 

The pupils of the Barnes studio in Battle Creek, Mich 
gave a recital on July 18, assisted by Miss Bertha Wooden 
violinist, and Mr. Boos, ’cellist. Miss Clara Turner, one 
of Mr. Barnes’ pupils, played numbers by Beethoven, Men 
delssohn, Schubert and Schumann. Another pupil, Miss 
Hattie Smith, played selections from the works of Bee 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt 

Belated 
Opera House have reached the 


Hawaiian 


The concert wa 


accounts of a good concert at the 
writer 
Amme, a clever violinist 


Annis Mon 


given in the late spring by J. H. 
assisted by Mrs. J. W. Yarndley, pianist ; Mrs 


tague-Turner, soprano; Mrs. C. B. Cooper, violinist, and 
Miss Carrie Castle, pianist. Mr. Amme played the Ada 
gio from the familiar Ries Suite, a Tarantelle by Hol 


laender and the violin parts of the Grieg Sonata, op. 8 
and viola parts in a Trio by Sandberger, for violin, vicla 
and piano. 

Mrs. Gallup’s music class gave an interesting recital on 
the evening of July 11 at the Gallup residence in Norwich 
Conn. Mrs. David Smith, of Oakland, Cal Mis 
Mary Robley, of New York city, were among the guests 
Harry Hanks, a local vocalist, assisted the members of the 
class who played—Miss Helen Wheeler, Miss Florence 
Bentley, Miss Lida Stevens, Miss Helen Wheeler, Miss 
Boothman, Miss Eliza Boothman, Miss Mabel Haley, Miss 
Helen Hinckley, Miss Annie Packer, Miss Mattie Beck 
with and Miss Nellie Schoonover 

Elvin Singer and his professional pupils gave an operati 
Schwankovsky’s Music Hall, Detroit, Mich., 
last Scenes and arias from the following operas 
were sung: “Rigoletto” (Verdi), “La Gioconda” (Pon 
chielli), “Martha” (Flotow), “Carmen” (Bizet), “Tl Trov 
atore” (Verdi), “Tannhauser” (Wagner), “Mignon” 
(Thomas), “Faust” (Gounod), “Samson et Dalilah” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Maid Marian” (De Koven). The singers 
were Mrs. John E. Warner, Miss Leora Louise 
Miss Kate Jeffrey Knott, Miss Josephine Speck, Miss Cecil 
Violet Turner, Joseph H. Ames, H. E. Holderness, Roget 
P. Hurley, Denis James McDonald, Herbert B. Seymour, 
Ernest E. Sheppard and Fred M. Shinnick. Piano accom 
paniments were played by Miss Blanche B. Fernald, Miss 
Grace D. Atkinson and H. E. Racicot 


and 


concert at 
month 


3eaubien 





The birthplace of Robert Franz, Halle, is to erect a 


his honor 


monument in 


announces, 


Season 1902-1903 (beginning in October), 


CABRILOWITS 


Everett Piano used. 


OssIP 


THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 





For Terms and Dates address 
H. G. SNOW, Representative, DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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San Francisco, Ca July 20, 1902 " 


HANDSOME little booklet, with a fine half 
tone of Otto Bendix frontispiece, 
nounces the removal of the California Con 
servatory of Music 
1329 Sutter street, and contains a pros- 
pectus for the coming year 





as an 
to the fine new quarters 
at 
In conjunction 
with the prospectus is that fail 
to be a great surprise to the music public of San Fran 


an announcement cannot 


cisco. This is no less an announcement than that Mr 
Bendix, the director of the conservatory, has been suc- 
cessful in securing the eminent maestro Signor Leandro 


Campanari, direct irom Milan, Italy, to take charge of the 


vocal department of the conservatory. Signor Campanari 
is one of the best and most favorably known vocal in 
tructors in Europe, and has a widespread reputation in 


Paris and London as well as Italy. Many of the best 


wor!d today owe their reputa 
Notable 


training 


known singers of the musi 


tion to his rare ability in cultivating the voice 
among have 


from him are his brother, Giuseppe Campanari, who is a 


those who received their musical 


well known favorite of the Grau Grand Opera combina 


tion, and Signorina Marie Tiziano, who is at the present 


time creating a furore in London, where she singing 


with the celebrated Strauss orchestra Signor Campa 


nari’s tuition will be exclusively at the conservatory, 


and Mr 
and most important addition t 


given 


to be t 


congratulated upon this latest 


Phe 


+] 
tne 


Bendix is 

» his staff of teachers 

be he ld 
Public re 


in Steinway Hall. A fea 


regular monthly recitals and lectures will in 


beautiful of 


citals will be held as formerly 


music room the conservatory 


ture of the conservatory work will be conservatory “even 


which have already proved so popular, the 
faculty and advanced pu 


ngs,” program 
being furnished entirely by the 


pils. The work as outlined is the most thorough possible 


and at its completion a diploma is given. The list 
faculty now reads as follows 

Piano—Otto Bendix, Mrs. Ellen Bendix, Mrs. Jo 
sephine Crew-Aylwin, Miss Lily Hansen, Miss Alice 
loklas 

Voice culture—Signor Leandro Campanari, Mrs. A. G 
Coleman 

Violin and viola—Nathan lL.andsberger, Mrs. S. R 
Leon 

‘Cello—Arthur Weiss 

Organ—Wallace A. Sabin 

Harmony, counterpoint and composition—Oscar Weil 


Miss Lily Hansen 
orchestra 


Ensemble and classes—Otto Bendix, Nathan 


Landsberger. 
S- <= 


a favorite contralto of cur 


Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, 


town, who a few months since went to Europe for further 


June 30 to August 





study, has been heard from and is sa making a 
decided impression on London audiences 


ee = 


Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt has at last begun again on the 
program for a concert in the fall 
will be comparatively new and of a character not com- 
I had the pleas 


Many of her numbers 


monly heard in stereotyped concert work. 
ure of listening to Mrs. Mansfeldt in her studio the other 
evening, and her long illness, far from detracting from her 
work, seems to have but given her fresh incentive to fur 
This is perhaps a misnomer in Mrs 
an 


ther musical effort 


Mansfeldt’s case, since effort is unknown quantity in 


her vocabulary and her magnificent technic seems mere 


child’s play at her hands. She is in splendid condition, and 


the prospective concert will be a feature of the coming 
season 
= & 
I received not long since four songs from the pen of Ar 
thur Lieber, all of which are decidedly original in tone and 


t ‘Ashes” 
me most favorably, being entirely out of the common run 


sentiment. It 





of true musicianly qu y. Of the four impressed 


in both style and will bear hearing many 


times 
fH & 
At a private Pianola recital in the parlors of Kohler & 


Chase recently the wonderful little instrument was operated 


by George Chase himself and a classic program of music 
was presented, embracing etudes of Chopin and the diffi 
cult “Allegro de Concert” by the latter composer, which 
was rendered in splendid style and tempo. Young Mr 
Chase has come into the entire business management of 
the above well known firm 

ot ae 

— — 


Signor Ricardo Luchesi is engaged upon a new musical 
composition in which he will introduce some famous 
chimes of Italy. A chorus occurs in the composition also 


the whole being given by orchestra 
a: = 
— — 


Hugo Mansfeldt has returned from his vacation in splen 
His 
seems to have robbed him of at least ten 
eS ee 
Che Saturday afternoon concert played by the 
under the direction of Charles 
at Mare Island Navy Yard 


numbers by the following composers 


did health and looking finely recent trip to Europe 


years 


Independ 


ence Band, Grosskurth, 
July 19, embraced 


Williamson 


bandmastet 
Caval 


lim, Blanke, Tjernagel, Johnson, Verdi, Greenwald 
Clarke 
a a 
The San Francisco office of THe Musicat Courier will 
after August 1 be at Room 50, Columbian Building, 916 


Market street Mrs. A. WepMore JONES 


Mme. EVANS von KLENNER, 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





SUMMER SCHOOL: 
15, Lakewood, Chautauqua Lake, New York. 
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Exposition, 1900. 
Only Honorable 
Mention or Distinction 
of any Vocal Instructor. 


Residence-Studio: 
230 West 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


















PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


HE forthcoming visit of Mascagni America ha 
aroused the liveliest interest in the man and hi 
career. Although he has been so much in the public eye 


during the past decade that he seems older, Pietro Mas 


cagni is not yet forty years of age He was born at 
Leghorn December 7, 1863, and is the son of a baker 
His father was desirous that Pietro should become 








awyer, but the pull native talent was too strong, so 
despite parental opposition, the boy secretly studied piano 
later composition at Soffredini’s music schoo He 
was locked up at home for this disobedience until an unck 
indertook his education He begar composition a il 
carly age, a two act opera, “I] Filanda and Schiller 
Hymn to Joy” being the outcome of youthful zeal. Count 
Florestan aided him while he studied at the Milan ( 
servatory under Ponchielli and Saladir He soon begat 
conducting various opera companies, and eventually wet 
to Cerignola as conductor of its musical society Ab 


this time Sonzogno offered a prize for a one act opera, and 





Mascagni sent in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which was p 
formed with extraordinary success May 17, 1890, in 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome. 

Since then Mascagni has produced L’Ami Fr 
(1891) I Rantzau” (1892), “William Ratcliff” (1895 
Silvano” (1895), “Zanetto” (1896), and “Iris” (18908) 
In 1895 he was appointed director of the Rossini Conse 
atory at Pesaro. He has composed, among other things, a 


hymn in honor of Admiral Dewey (1899), chamber mus 


\s a conductor Mascagni enjoys remarkable 


» being hailed with enthus 





recent concert in F 


lorence he was force 




















to repeat the finale of the “William Tell” overture 
times. We sincerely hope that American enthusia 
take a more refined and artistic forn 
ARK HAMBOURG, the eminent Russian pianist 
will begin his tour of America November 25 at Car 
negie Hall, New York, upon which occasion he will be 
heard as soloist with the Philadelohia Orchestra, Fr 
Scheel, conductor. Mr. Hambourg engaged by nearly all 
»f the leading orchestras rf the yuntry and is also 
booked for recitals in the leading cities 
The past season Han bourg has appeare d in many of the 
largest cities of Europe with marked success. H ypear 
ance at the London Music Festival under Nikisclt ent 
created a furore 
Che following are recent newspaper clippings 
Mark Hambourg’s third piano recita ast Saturda 
QOueen’s Hall must be « nted a distinct ccess The Bee 
Sonata I ; wit “ the 1 grar pened, received 
r « r g i De Aber j Tra 
y S Mr. H s ' ’ 
syr ‘ Dp 
M Hamt re e ‘ He 1 t gr 
ari 1, FT and breadtl yle Added 
ese a es the fire Ne n ¢ lence Undoubted 
M H g t re lience dee; t 
ed thr it f ng t we s e of ‘ 
tric y I I Time Dece 8. 16 
H playing wonde ascinating, s € es 
t 7 re! tortiss i ge € 
a musicia rn piar . wild 1 
huge and, saving f t ng nr r nd the 
xasperated demoniac, strait every nerve and muscle t have 
the astery f r : | sary It wa wonderful sigh 
} ense bsorbed mar KR XR lrag it of h ne 
c contess n t s y 
Of Mr. Hambourg’s technic ne nnote but speak in tern 
praise s wonderfully fine, and, to say that in the “Appassionata 
Sonata” he proved himself worthy of his great subject is t give 
abundant praise 
It was in his playing of two Chopin studies, however, that the 
tis n the man showed best—they were delightfully done, and 
me was glad to have more from the same pen.—London Spec 
October 20, 1901 
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LANKOW ON LUNN. 


> 


Mr. Mare A. Blumenberg: 
ae Stir—Having so generously given me your per- 
sonal interest, recognizing my branching out from 
the old way of training the voice, and publishing my 
thanks for your great and brilliant review of my second 
edition, “The Science of the Art of Singing,” in your 
world renowned MusicaL Courier of April 23, 1902, I 
would ask you to kindly print my answer to Charles Lunn, 
and also give some valuable space in your paper to worthy 
and instructing discussions. 

It is of the greatest importance that the questions which 
1 expected to be attacked or ridiculed should be discussed, 
to get at the truth of the best tone production, on which 
depends all artistic value of the reproduction of all forms 
of song. 

No one will be more willing to be convinced than myself 
where | may be wrong, which at present I cannot see. I 
suggest that able and learned people take up the six 
points on page 42, “Science of the Art of Singing,” which 
give my ideas as to what may take place in correct and 
beautiful sounding tone production, viz.: 

1. Forming of the mouth cavity and soft palate for the 
intended tone by aid of a desired vowel. 

2. This forming determines the placing of the larynx, 
which keeps step with the movement of the lower jaw. 

3. These two actions determine and regulate the length 
or shortness of the vibrating part of the vocal cords for 
the intended tone. (Shortening and ‘lengthening of the 
vocal cords, which we cannot do voluntarily, seems to me, 
therefore, to be a reflex action). 

4. The shortening and lengthening of the vocal cords 
regulate the number of the vibrations required for the 
intended tone, which vibrations are 

5. By vowel form, perfectly formed and kept, and 

6. By perfectly controlled breath, reach all the cavities 
lying above the larynx and set the air therein, likewise 
into multiplied, and perhaps submultiplied, vibrations. 
(The latter probably in the flutelike tones of the “Fourth” 
or “Flageolet Register.”) The air thus set in vibration is 
then the intended tone, with the necessary carrying power. 
(“Overtones,” “High Resonance,” “Nasal 
“Chanter dans le masque,” &c.) 


“Resonance,” 
Resonance,” 


The old Italian masters have left us nothing but tradi- 


tional belief. George Armin, the vocal professor in 
Leipsic, who investigated facts regarding what is known 


of the old Italian method, lately published the following 
na German music paper: 

I'he so called old Italians did not leave one work giv 
fundamental laws, which could be acknowledged in 
researches have discovered that 


ing 


all eternity he latest 
the most celebrated teachers, at their head Porpora, were 
simply musicians, who did not sing themselves, and only 


possessed the right instinct for good treatment of the 
they did not try to force phenomenal naturalists, 


oices, as 


i. @., singers, who by nature had wonderfully gifted 
voices Ke 

He embraces all his discoveries in the words: 

The so called old Italian method is, to speak with 
Nietzsche, a terrible fraud, which is so hard to force out 


of existence because it is so old, so mystic, so ready 
made for the charlatans and money seekers of our time.” 
could gather about the old 
Prof. Hermann Wichmann in 


Jenny Lind personally. I have 


The only information I 


Italian method was from 


it as an introduction to the practical part of my book, 
which little but conspicuous reading matter perhaps es- 
caped Charles Lunn. Here it is: 

“The old Bolognese vocal method, now ‘entirely lost, 
based on ancient musical principles, developed the human 
organ quite the contrary to the present day method. The 
last representatives of this celebrated school were Hen- 
riette Sonntag, Rubini, Tamburini and the celebrated 
Fodor, of Naples. The art of the Bolognese consisted in 
beginning study with light and easy, as weil as piano tone, 
in solfege for a long time, thus finally reaching the high 
est perfection in the sustained, increasing and decreasing 
tone.” 

And now to Charles Lunn. 

Charles Lunn: 

Sir—After reading your attack on Mrs. and 
myself in THE Musicat Courier, I thought it not worth 
while answering you, feeling you were principally sore on 
the point where you think you and I and some others 
theoretically agree, yet with the difference, it seems, that 
you were and are not successful, and I am and continually 
shall be. But, meanwhile, the finest musician and vocal 
teacher in Baltimore, conductor of the orchestra concerts 
there, Ed. Heimendahl, was the fortunate possessor of 
your book, “The Philosophy of Voice,” and was kind 
enough to send it to me, in case I would condescend to 
I shall try to be as polite and cour- 


Devine 


give you an answer. 
teous as possible. 

I only wonder what kind of colleges the great city of 
London must have that you, a vocal teacher, as you say 
in your communication, “had to teach physiologists what 
they did not know, and correct them where they were 
wrong!” Poor London! I am glad I am in America. 
That you write for magazines I doubt not; neither that 
“special engagements” from them, but then, read- 


you get 
amused. 


ers of magazines, &c., sometimes wish to be 
\fter carefully reading your book (a custom you evi 
dently do not accord others), as long as I could stand 
its nonsense, where you thought to be “new,” I see first, 
that you belong to the physiological voice builders, who 
Your “anatomy and dis 
By them 


never did succeed and never will. 
secting table’ have never made a singer yet. 
you cannot lay down vocal laws as you do. 

To give the readers of the mighty Musica. Courier a 
little idea of your laws and rules I quote some here, but 
I must not forget to mention that you say on page §0: “It 
is my privilege to explain away their differences” (of un 
scientific vocalists, theories of musicians, &c., opinions 
about the voice). That is brave of you! And to prove 
your courage, which is really splendid in its audacity, read 
this: 

“Philosophy of Voice,” Chas. Lunn, page 32, twelfth 
law.—‘Keep the position of the open (middle) note, and 
absolutely without any feeling or effort, think the octave 
above, but think and imagine yourself pinching downward 
li this production will not come in this way (if you had 
positively arrived at the truth, why resort to another pro 
duction?), take the high note falsetto, then think and 
downward from the false cords; the true 
I did not know till this minute 


squeeze ones 
will synchronize in time.” 
that one could voluntarily separate the action (local effort) 
of the false and true cords. 

What other actions of the body, besides “pinching” and 
“squeezings” can do without the necessary local 
effort? 

On page 19—““Our minds have to act downward to undo 
the natural resistance!” Which, dare I ask? 


On page 23—‘The whole gist of study may be summed 


you 


Hold the breath on deep inflation (local effort) 
the in 
Let 


and by 


up thus: 
By ceasing to will to hold, nature, not self, sets 
struments in accurate action (action, local effort). 
the pressure (local effort) continue the 
repeated use in such manner the instrument 
become habituated to right action.” 

So this then is your method. As nature docs everything 
and the pupil needs only “hold the breath on deep infla 
tion”—why, the whole of humanity can do that, but I doubt 
if such “instruments” would be considered art instruments 


sound, 


will in time 


by anyone else but yourself. 

My system differs very much from that. 
controls much more than you seem to know, judging from 
your book, the whole contents of which I looked 
Our mind then controls breath for tone, vocal band action 
for pitch and sound, and the use of the hollow spaces for 
quality (resonance, overtones, carrying power) 

In this my answer to you, laboring over your “Philos 
ophy,” I find that I could successfully contradict you in 
everything that you say and believe to be “new.” 

Do you really believe yourself that your pupils can learn 


Our mind 


over 


to “pinch,” “press,” “squeeze,” “use the false vocal cords 
instead of the true ones,” or, as on page “We must 
correct horizontal weakness by a right adjustment of the 
horizontal force, and the perpendicular weakness by a right 
application of the perpendicular force’—(this latter law 
-and become 


-: 


is too much for me to even comprehend) 
vocal artists, and all “without any feeling” or local effort 
for it? I would like to know if a lame person can learn 
all this also, for I am lame. 

The beautiful tone or sound you describe thus: 
ful sound is the result of clearness, smoothness, 
and intensity.” You leave out the most important point 
overtones, and these are produced in the “hollow spaces” 


“Beauti 


volume 


and my system trains this consciously in all voices, with 
out exception. 

All you say about the similarity of the male and femal 
voice is on page 43: “* * * Therefore the female voice 
is an exact reproduction of the male voice, only in a higher 
pitch.” Here is what, I am glad, amused you: 

“The following passage amuses me much: 

“*The most daring departure from the usual methods of 
voice training made by Madame Lankow, and the one 
which, in our opinion, will have the furthest reaching in 
fluence, is set forth in her ““New Treatise on the Male 
Voice.” From her experience in handling the male voice 
she came to the logical conclusion that, as there is no dif 
ference in the organ’s construction of the male and female 
voices, then the registers should occur in the same order, 
and being so similar should be trained alike, and claims to 
have put this theory into practice with most gratifying re 
sults. —THE Musicat Courter, May 13, 1902 

“Considering that I put this truth out in the Orchestra 
about 1870, and was specially engaged to write a series of 
articles in the Medical Press and Circular in 1873, to 
teach physiologists what they did not know and correct 
them where they were wrong, and among other matters I 
put out this deduction from anatomy and dissection, and 
it is to be found in my ‘Philosophy of Voice’ from the 
first edition in 1874 to the ninth in 1900, it is rather star 
tling to find a writer in what I consider the most advanced 
bringing this out thirty years after 
1 should be inclined 


country in the world 
ward as something new and original! 
to state of the work that what is true is not new, and that 
what is new is not true.” 

Mr. Lunn, | can prove to you that our theories put into 
practice are essentially different, hence my “most gratify 


ing results.” 





Rome, who heard it from 
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I train the so called “falsetto” of the male voice, which 
I call, on account of the similarity of the construction of 


the male and female voice, head voice, “the same term 
under which it is known in the female voice.” 
The most wonderful result this training of the male 


head voice “down into the medium voice” brings forth is 
the “mixed voice,” the very necessity for an cnduring and 
This is what the reviewers 


the tern 


sure height in the male voice 
not 


and critics speak of, and you have 


book, 
knowledge how to develop it in your male pupils’ voices 


mixed voice’ in your much less any means or 


Just let us see what you have to say about this very same 


“falsetto,” about which you are “inclined to state that 


what was true was not new.” 


I quote from page 45 in your “Philosophy of Voice’: 


rhen there is the ‘falseto,” which does not extend equally 


in pitch in both voices, but extends collaterally, with the 


greater part of the full vibration; this is, as the name im 


lies, a false production It is created by the false cords 
I ) 


being squeezed together, the true cords being open.’ 
Do you begin to understand your and my difference of 
cords must there 


teaching? For something the false be 


(I also may “foil the evidence of dissection,” as you say 


on page 43), and perhaps my using the male head voice 
has settled this question. I would be glad if that could be 


found out, as I have no privilege “to make anatomical” 


statements. But I can put two and two together and 
say, this time with “authority,” that your ignoring the 
use of the male head voice “falsetto,” “nature.” “squeez- 


could not make you succeed, not 
See what Mr 
MusIcat CourRIER 


ing,” “pinching,” &c., 
even after a period of thirty years! 


rue 


Freni 


says about the same question in 


of June 25 Mr. Freni is at the head of the vocal depart 
ment in the Pittsburg Conservatory of Music 

‘As Mr. Parmeley remarks in his article:* ‘Madame 
Lankow’s departure from the usual vocal methods is the 
most daring where she uses the male head voice This 
is true, but I wish to emphasize that the idea of using 
the head voice did only get real yalue in connection with 
Madame Lankow’s vocal gymnastics. Others have used, 
or tried to use, the male head voice before. Julius Hey, 


for instance, makes his tenor pupils use it to a small ex 


tent, and Davidson Palmer wrote his interesting book 
‘The Rightly Produced Voice,’ entirely about this sub 
ject; but the practical results, or rather the lack of prac 


tical results, show that the idea alone, or the idea wrongly 
applied, did not help to change the unsatisfactory condi 
tions in the field of vocal art. Madame Lankow has done 


the two necessary things: she has conceived the idea as 
well as the way of applying it.” 

On page 21 you confess: “My dead pupil (no wonder!), 
Steed, 


proclaiming a different action to that written by Garcia, 


Orland and myself have been misrepresented a 


but it is not so.” Have many survived? 

And now to your direct points of attack: 

In my “Science of the Art of Singing” I nowhere even 
try “to pose as a representative of the Italian school,” so 
why should you find it necessary “to raise a protest and 
give this an unqualified denial”? 

My teacher taught the Garcia school, and if the laws 
laid down by Garcia, which | adopted, are Italian, then 


they stand for the only Italian element in my system, for 
which Garcia is given all due credit. 

But, as you “did not care to go into any controversy,” 
you probably did not note that I said I was German, with 


a German education and imbued with what is known as 
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“German Tonsinn” (German tone sense). I know very 


well that, with a few exceptions, German singers are 
scorned, and this is why I put forth all my energi 
strength and influence, to have my system receive the 


acknowledgment, for, helped by the glorious American 
voices and American progressiveness, there now exists a 
“modern bel canto,” and its technical laws are so complete 
that they fit any school of composition or style of vocal 
art 
On 
human voice since the Wagner art song era, other great 
German song pedagogues, like Fr. Schmidt, Stockhausen, 
Hey, Iffert, Hening, Armin and others, saw the 


account of the greater demands expected of the 


Bromme, 
necessity of fortifying the voice by science, and yet, with 
“the dissecting table.” 

further 


out 


I have gone and more certainty about 


head resonance, and the positive use of the hollow spaces, 


given 


about which knowledge whatsoever is 


be ( k 
stood, the 


no given in your 


With German “Tonsinn” I mean, and it is under 
roundness and depth of tone quality, contra 
the open, white tone quality of the Italian school 
I note on page 70 you speak of some school of German 
building, unknown to me: “The modern 
‘Koo-Koo’ produces a disease (‘clergyman’s sore 
throat’) throttling page 23: “It 
is strange that, exactly at the time German assumption 
to destroy the little known in 


tone German 
school, 
and on 


by tone’! 


was doing its uttermost 
voice training,” &c 

Mr. Lunn, you are really delicious, and I accept glee 
fully the idea that “Koo-Koo” embraces your entire Ger 
man vocabulary! 


Your 


one 


to Madame Lankow not to fight unde: 
the tricolors 


“advice” 
flag and “sail under another, and to let 
alone,” is just a trifle too forward and utterly uncalled for 
hat I have the courage “to sail under no other flag” than 
my own, you even kindly contradict yourself in speaking 
li you had read 
Art 
of Singing” as closely as you should have done, since you 
you 


ibout “my exact opposite allegations.’ 


Garcia as carefully as I, or read my “Science of the 


desired to publish ‘your unasked for opinion, would 
have found that Garcia says the following, quoted by m« 
on page 21, 

sefore a pupil occupies himself with sustained tones, 
he must sufficienfly 


need not fear unnecessary groping for the tone required.’ 


in my book 


be master of his mechanism, that h« 


li Garcia in his own case does not do what he preaches | 


called upon to criticise master, but 


» do better myself on the strength of his ad 


not teel SO great a 


the right t« 
and that is the reason why lI, “denounce 


the 


vice, as you Say, 


absolutely the use of sustained tone for beginners” 


till they are masters of the mechanism of breathing and 
one production ; 

On the other hand, as far as my “exact opposite allega 
" are concerned, I stand for them and fight for them 
others hear 
THE 


ap 


tions 


because | wonderful results and see and 


them also, the 
MusicaL CouRIER 


see 
London clipping from 


date 


following 
the 


as 


Sam your communication 
peared, proves 


We 
very good singer 


had two opportunities of hearing that 
Alma Webster Powell. At the 
and Eugenio Pirani gave at Bechstein 
great sensation 


have late ly 
concert 
Hall on 

the 
skill 


Her second appearance took place at the Kubelik concert 


W hich she 


Saturday afternoon she created a by 


brilliant beauty of her voice and her unusual vocal 


on Wednesday afternoon. On this occasion she sang two 


songs by Pirani, an air from his opera, ‘Das Hexenlied, 


and the Variations on the Diatonic Scale, proving hersel 
at once to be a coloratura sing ) arkable finish. The 
learness and sweetness of her note er pert ake 
and runs, the flexibility of her voices mly too rare—an 
in the graceful and attractive songs which Signor Piran 
has written for her, they are displayed at their best 

Mrs. Alma W. Powell is my pupil, and came to me 
an—alto 

And now a few words concerning myself Read fir 
what you considered * your right to speak with authority 


article on 


Madame Lankow 
a protegee ol Dr 
that I 


Art of Sing 


unkn v 


Your Phe of the 


by 


“Sirs Science 


an authoress 


Holbrook ( 


may 


ing’—a work 


to me except as urtis—-Na 
lew 
as I 
Musi 


must 


been sent to me with a hope give a word 
to it 
going over the ground carefully 
the 
an unqualified denial to the 


has 
as representing the old Italian school 


I do not care to enter into any controversy an 


in my articles in 


(a London paper) under above heading, but | 


raise a protest and give Stale 
ment that Madame Lankow any claim or right to pose 
rhe ot 
technic of It 


result 


writer the 


article says ‘she believes in the the old ilian 


school, and building upon it the German song art, a 


which would make possible the long deplored lost art of 
bel canto.’” 
(I hope you admire at least my 
he 
conservatories of Cologne, Leipsic and Dresden 
Proudly I self 
tégée of nobody in the 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis 


and author only 


I am a German 


Eng 
lish), born in Bonn on t 


mou 


Rhine, educated at the fa 


can say: I am a made woman! A pro 
whole world, consequently not of 


whom I know as a throat specialist 


“Science of the 


could 


words 


I never had a coy yf my 


Art of 


ished 


yy sent to you « 
cher 


it.” 


Singing,” consequently I never have 


the ight give a tew to 


self 


“hope that you n 


I never heard anything of assumed “authority 
my Case embar 


with nothing but false 


and right,” which in played you a rather 


rassing trick, as you rushed in print 


statements 


On page 82 you assure your readers 
\ true vocalist knows but does not feel he is singing 
consciousness is the sole guide!”” Of what, please? I knew 
all the time I was writing this letter and bothering my 
brain with your “philosophy,” and, I assure you, my hands 


iy brain feel it most decidedly, I dare say physically! 


and 1 


Your own words, full of manly indignation against Mrs 


Devine and myself, shall crown this, my first and last let 
ter to you 

It is the insolent condemnation of the only true bas« 
(yours, of course!) that keeps vocal art from progres 
ing a 

If the world was filled with people of like disposition 
presuming to stand aloof from all earnest endeavors, where 
would be the human intellectual evolutions in all branche 
Good bye, Mr. Lunn! ANNA LANKOW 
New York, July 19, 1902 

MANAGER WANTED.—I need a manager who can 


of or ora 


societies, or in classical con 


place me in a limited number concerts 


torios; with musical clubs or 


certs as they may take place. I am willing to do some ad 
vertising to aid the business part of the proposition, but I 
am not willing to pay any money to a manager unless he 
renders actual which I will pay for when it is 


rendered, just as I would pay for a dress when it is de 


service, 


livered or for a volume of Brahms’ songs when I receive 


them or buy them. Address “Regina,” care of this paper 
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ie is announced that Ernest Newman, the distin- 
guished author of “A Study of Wagner,” the 
profoundest contribution to Wagner literature in 
IEnglish—or in German or French—has written an 
article on Richard Strauss, which is to appear in the 
Fortnightly Review of August or September. 


A GAIN the woman who plays the piano because 

she can’t help it has turned up, this time in 
last Sunday’s Herald. ‘The spirit of Mozart is sup- 
posed to be hovering in the background, occasion- 
ally inspiring the obsessed lady. Newspaper edit- 
ors, especially Sunday ones, are singularly credu- 
lous on the subject of music and musicians. A 
story of a female, a tramp, a child or a goat play- 
ing on musical instruments, though previously un- 
taught, is always sure of a prominent place in the 
Sunday sheet. But try to have printed the analysis 
of a great or novel composition !! 





The proprietors of the Lady’s Realm are to be congratu- 
lated on having got off with an apology and the payment 
of £100, which is to go to King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
for the extraordinary criticism by “A Peer’s Daughter” 
of the gala performance of the opera which did not take 
place. Most people, considering the nature of the criti- 
cism, will think that the grand opera syndicate have be- 
haved very well in not exacting more onerous terms.— 
London Globe. 

HIS matter was referred to at the time in these 

columns, but it was not supposed then that 

any such damages would be inflicted on a paper for 

publishing premature criticism. There are some 

papers in this country that ought to be made to pay 
for publishing their mature criticisms. 





HE perennial Luigi Arditi celebrated his eigh- 
tieth birthday on July 22. He is reported to 
be in good health. Arditi is known as the com- 
poser of some scores both saccharine and pyro- 
technical in character and an all round the world 
conductor, he having wielded the baton in Eng- 
land, the United States, in Italy, in Cuba and in 
Turkey. May the young gentleman live to see a 
hundred! 

Johann Christoph Lauterbach, the German vio- 
lin virtuoso, was seventy years old on July 24. 
Vladimir de Pachmann was fifty-four years old last 
Sunday, July 27. Sophie Menter, who has lived an 
equal number of years, celebrated her fifty-fourth 
birthday yesterday, July 29. 


Baugh! week’s London letter, published in this pa- 

per, contained certain remarks regarding the 
violinist Kneisel, who essayed solo work in that 
city, and without creating any such sensation as 
the postponement of the coronation aroused. It 
seemed always a curious provincial trait that en- 
abled a good musician and excellent orchestral 
player to bloom out as a soloist, when neither his 
personality, his playing, his style nor his ability 
justified a claim to virtuosity, and yet Kneisel and 
others like him succeeded in securing solo posi- 
tions, driving into the background many eminent 
solo and virtuoso performers. It all comes from 
what we in this country call “pull,” but as soon as 
such a person with a “pull” gets on neutral ground 
he fails to justify his claim, and simply because the 
truth appears. Mr. Kneisel is not adapted for solo 
work, but -he will never know it, which is mighty 
good for him and mighty bad for those who must 
listen to him when he plays solo. 


R. FINCK wrote the following in the Evening 
Post of last Saturday: 

Every year news comes from Germany that the tickets 
for the festival performances at Bayreuth are all sold 
weeks in advance, and this is correct. As the Wagner 
Theatre seats 1,600 at $5 each, and the number of per- 


The London Musical Courier, published by 
Mr. Atwater, hasno relations whatever with 
the New York “ Musical Courier.”” The New 
York ‘‘ Musical Courier ”’ is distributed direct 
from New York all over Europe, and the Lon- 
don office of the “‘ Musical Courier ” is in the 
Hotel Cecil, under the management of Mr. M. 
Chester. Artists, managers, publishers, Xc., 
are hereby notified that this paper has no 
relations with the London Musical Courier, 
or with Mr. Atwater. It is necessary to make 
this public statement in order to avoid mis- 
understandings. 


formances is twenty, a simple calculation shows that the re 
ceipts must be $160,000 or $8,000 a performance. The ex 
penses cannot possibly amount to $4,000 a performance, 
and it is therefore probable that Frau Wagner's profits 
approximate $100,000. Yet the Cosima-Wagnerites have 
the audacity to maintain that last year’s profits were only 
$12,500, because the expenses for soloists were $25,000 
and for orchestra and chorus $15,000. That makes $40,000 
and leaves $120,000 on the profit side. Evidently some 
body is indulging in what they call “tall lying” out West 
The object of it is, of course, to make it appear that Bay 
reuth is not a money making institutfon, but is run solely 
That, to be sure, was Wagner's 
How he is misunderstood at his 


for artistic reasons. 
ideal. Poor Wagner! 
own headquarters! 
Mr. Finck forgets that Bayreuth has at last suc 
cumbed to the High Salary microbe and that poor 
Madame Cosima_ is 


BAYREUTH AND THE 
running her perform 


HIGH SALARY CRIME 
so close to the wind that her profits are exceeding 
scant. Thanks to the inflation of the operatic mar 
ket, first begun in New York, Europe is beginning 
We hope the diseased 


ances, if not at a loss, 


to feel the pinch of poverty. 
condition of the body operatic will attain to a cli 
max—then, perhaps, the cure will be found. We 
have no pity for our friends across seas. They are 
now enjoying a condition of affairs that will bank 
rupt opera all the world over if it be maintained 
any length of time. Let a Kartell-Verein of inter 
national magnitude be formed and the abuse of 
overpaid vocal artists will be abated. It is a case 
just now of the biters bit. Mr. Grau cares least 
about the extortion 
good natured souls that they pay his prices, the 
high prices resulting from his pampered singers 
But we doubt if European operagoers will stand as 
The Government may interfere, and then 


because Americans are such 


much. 
After all the trumpetlike announcements that 
Americans predominate at Bayreuth this season 
and every season—the exact number is only 200; 
that is to say, 200 of our compatriots are seated in a 
building that holds 1,600. So much for cabled ex 
As a matter of record Germany con 


aggerations. 

tributes the major portion of the Bayreuth audi 
ences. 

A LONDON HE Sunday Sun always pub 
CABLE. lishes an interesting cable let 


ter each Sunday in the year, and 
last Sunday, among other London doings, the fol 
lowing was reported: 

A review of the season would not be complete without 
reference to the opera at Covent Garden, where the sea 
son will end on Monday. It has been financially success 
ful, although the abandonment of the gala night during 
the coronation festivities entailed a heavy loss, and the 
salary list, in spite of the absence of the de Reszkés and 
Ternina, was £3,000 heavier than in 1900 or I90I. 

The popularity of the more advanced Wagner operas 
seems to have fallen off. The Wagnerian operas were 
confined to the five representations of “Lohengrin,” “Tris 
tan” and “Tannhauser,” three each of “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Siegfried,” and two of “Die Walkire.” Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” headed the list, with seven repre 
sentations. There were five productions each of “Ca 
men,” “Faust” and “Rigoietto.” Of the twenty-three 
operas performed, ten were in Italian, eight in German, 
including the novelty “Der Wald,” by an Englishwoman, 
Miss Smyth, and five in French, including Bunning’s 
“Princess Osra.” It was noticeable that the German 
operas didn’t draw so well as some others. Madame 
Calvé sang six times and Madame Melba fifteen, and the 
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nights on which these artists appeared were easily the 
best and most popular of the season. 

The insular tastes of London are just as vicious 
in opera as ours are; through the star system both 
London and New York has become operatically 
demoralized, and neither city can be used as an 
opera barometer of taste or tendency. 

We are gratified to see that the prices of the stars 
in the London castes are advancing, and that $15,- 
000 more had to be paid this year. These stars are 
also to be congratulated. The stars have probably 
taken to heart Walter Scott in “Marmion” where 
he says: “Charge, Stanley (wasn’t it Stanley?), 
charge,” and are following his suggestion. 

ut how about music? 


A PENNSYLVANIA USIC in most of the 
MUSICALE. States of the Union 
goes apace in a peaceful 
manner, and the habit of presenting prizes to pupils 
which has recently obtained seems to be producing 
excellent results. The Donora American (Donora 
is in Pennsylvania) of July 18 publishes the follow- 
ing important news: 
MUSICALE oF Proressor ScHICK’s CLass 

Prof. W. M. Schick’s class of pupils held a musicale at 
the Jones home, on Second street, Friday last. Those pres 
ent were Annie Stanyon, Anna Jones, Marie Vaughn, 
Daisy Saylor, Nellie Lee, Bessie Lee and Annie Sonnen 
litter Prizes were given for correct playing, reading mu 
sic and fast playing. Annie Stanyon received first, Annie 
Jones second, Marie Vaughn third and Daisy Saylor 
fourth 

Professor Schick’s chic class of pupils must be 
a source of unadulterated delight to him, and if 
names mean anything then Annie, Anna, Marie, 
Daisy, Nellie, Bessie and the other Annie—Miss 
Sonnenlitter—must comprise a prize lot of prize 
b<auty prize pupils, and Professor Schick certainly 
cannot help being proud of them, as they surely are 
of him. 

\nnie Stanyon, who was the lucky winner of the 
first prize, must have received it for “correct play 
ing,” and as the paper fails to say which instrument 
she plays we conclude that it must be either the 
piano or the pianola. Miss Annie probably played 
‘Annie Moore,” and the new version at that. It 
reads: 

Annie Moore, oh, I am sore, 

‘Cause you buy your candies in another store 
Come around at half past four, 

After that fresh taffy won't be any more 

\nna Jones, who received the second prize, also 
received it for “correct playing,” we surmise. She 
certainly played “Anna Moore.” Her version fits 
the still later text: 

Anna Moore, I’m not a bore, 
I’m a dandy from the peel into the core, 
I’m a manager whose ideas soar, 
Pay me cash and you won't see me Anna Moore 

Miss Anna Jones could aspire to a greater musical 
field than even rural Pennsylvania offers to the 
artistically talented, but we would refuse to recom- 
mend any manager who demands cash 

The third prize, for reading music, apparently, 
was accorded to Miss Marie Vaughn. The Vaughns 
of Kirktooyell Park, Clarikfertiss, Pembertonitis, 
County Drew Bevanonshire, England, were al- 
ways renowned for reading, and Miss Vaughn 
therefore came to her talents in no unnatural man- 
ner. This reading of music is quite a thing nowa 
days. Eyes are necessary, but with most readers of 
music this difficulty is readily obviated. Miss 
Vaughn must be careful not to visit Egypt, for she 
might get a Nile cataract in her eyes and that would 
seriously interfere with her reading of music. She 
has probably a thorough knowledge by this time of 
the staff and the bars and the space and the clefs, 
and all she needs henceforth is in her eyes. 

The fourth prize went to Miss Daisy Saylor for 


fast playing,” and this is the proper thing nowa- 


days if it is piano playing, and we take it as that, 
for there are very few instruments on which anyone 


can play faster than on the piano. Of course one 
can play quite fast on the drum, or let us say on the 
flute, and yet on the drum one can use the hands 
only, whereas all ten fingers can be used on the 
flute; also on the bagpipe, on which one can use 
ten fingers and an elbow—a great advantage. Very 
naturally the lips come into requisition with the 
playing of the flute and bagpipe, whereas with the 
piano it is a question of the ten fingers only in get- 
ting all the fast playing out of the instrument that 
is in it. 

Miss Daisy Saylor, under the tuition of Professor 
Schick, must have studied Cramer’s works and other 
studies, developing fast playing, such as the rapid 
etudes of Czerny. In some cases of fast playing 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound or in younger 
pupils Fletcher’s Castoria is recommended (none 
genuine without Charles H. Fletcher’s name on the 
package). Major Pond’s Extract is also said to be 
an excellent remedy if the fingers get sore or the 
joints warp or the knuckles get bare from practice. 

Fast playing is now considered an elegant ac 
complishment, and the Pennsylvania system seems 
to be ahead, judging from the above account. The 
metronome records 208 to an eighth in the Adagio 
of op. 1,449 of Grobe’s Exercises, as played by 
Rosenthal on a pianola on a fast steamer going to 
Europe after d’Albert gave his celebrated testimo- 
nial. Miss Saylor, if she practices fast, may excel 
in this speed test, but she will be compelled first to 
study in Clavier School at night so as to keep the 
sleepers in slumber. We could also recommend to 
her practice in an automobile at night when there 
is not so much risk in scaring the animals in the 
park. The very effect of fast movement, fast gait, 
fast days and fast nights—all these contribute to a 
rapid development of fast playing, and it is fast 
playing that usually brings the third prize, if not all 
subsequent ones. 

As to Professor Schick’s method we cannot claim 
any direct knowledge of it, although it appears to 
be successful where he is residing. The professor, 
whose initials, W. M., indicate that his name must 
be Wagner Meyerbeer Schick, is to be congratu 
lated upon his success, and May Yohe never be- 
come a member of his class. In closing the ceré¢ 
monies the last verse sung as follows 

Yohe May, not Annie Moore, 

Is the text we read in papers all galor« 
From Japan to New York’s shore 

May be Yohe will not meet him Any More 


HIS year was a most important one in the life 

of the composer, and Modeste trades on its 

value by treating it lengthily. He retraces his steps 

a bit to pick up the thread of narrative which is 
interesting. 

During the seventies Tschaikowsky had as a 

theory pupil a young violin 


A NEW ist named Josepf Kotek, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY Whose work and manners 
BIOGR APHY— appealed so directly to Peter 
1877-1878. Iljitsch that he was made the 


pet pupil. The boy was 
poor, and after his conservatory years supported 
himself by giving lessons. 

It happened that at this time there lived in Mos- 
cow the widow of a railway engineer, Nadeshda 
Filaretowna von Meck; she was a woman of wealth, 
with musical tastes, and being desirous of the com 
pany of a violinist with whom she could play asked 
Nikolai Rubinstein to recommend her such an one 
He sent Kotek to her. The widow was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Tschaikowsky’s compositions, and 
threugh Kotek now learned to know something of 
the composer’s private life, his character and what 
not. 

So her interest became a personal one; she grew 
to like Tschaikowsky without having met him, and 
at Kotek’s recital of his master’s financial stress 
was seized with the desire to free him from such 





cares. She had the cunning of woman; instead of 
emptying her purse into the Russian’s lap she asked 
him through Kotek whether he would arrange 
some of his own compositions for violin and piano 
This work was done and paid for most liberally 
Tschaikowsky listened eagerly to Kotek’s stories of 
the “foolishness” of the patroness, heard how his 
name was honored in the house and sent his thanks 
to the lady. She in turn was flattered that he had 
taken notice of her at all, and a strange intercourse 
of aid and compliments resulted. 

Modeste sketches her life. She was born of the 
middle class, was extremely fond of music in her 
youth and received a fair education. Marriage did 
not better her lot, for she selected a poor engineer, 
von Meck, and the two lived frugally enough, ac 
cording to her own report. But the pair prospered, 
and the accrued: profits of some railway building 
scheme were many million rubles 

In 1876 she was left a widow with eleven chil 
dren, and the care of managing the large estate 
Now she withdrew from all public life, refusing 
to receive everybody. So exclusive was she in 
her privacy that only Nikolai Rubinstein was re 
ceived by her; and when she and Tschaikowsky 
met in concert rooms no word, not even a greeting 
look passed between them. It was a strange friend- 
ship this. Their messages to each other were car 
ricd in letters or by the few mutual friends, and 
each died without once having heard the sound of 
the other’s voice 

This circumstance shifted the responsibility of 
the intercourse on to the correspondence, which is 
a voluminous one. Modeste says that the time for 
publishing this completely has not yet come, and 


that he has the right to use only such portions of 


it as are necessary to fill out the sketch of the com 

poser’s biography So the intimate life of the 

woman, who was Tschaikowsky’s best friend, is not 

yet divulged. Such of the correspondence between 

the two, as is published in the Tschaikowsky biog 

Naturally much 
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raphy, is interesting and curious 


of the paper is used up in flattery; then there is the 
usual request for photographs and some gushing 
talk about music. From time to time there is an 
order to make arrangements of some compositiot 
or another. 

It is always unfair to cull bits of a correspond 
ence and hold them up to the glaring light, but 
such portions as this are more than strange: “Your 
march, Peter Iljitsch, is so wonderful that I hope 
it will throw me into that happy condition of in 
Sanity—a condition in which one loses all con 
sciousness of worldly grief and depression. When 
[ listen to such music then I feel that I am hovering 
above all things earthly; my pulses beat, the heart 
throbs, it grows black before my eyes and the ear 
sucks eagerly the enchanting sounds of this music. 
I feel only that which lives in me and I grow so 
happy—so tremendously happy that I long never 
again to awaken!” This almost invites the atten 
tion of a pathologist 

\t this time—the spring of 1877—Tschaikowsky 
was in particularly sore financial straits, and Frau 
von Meck came to his rescue with a request that h: 
compose for her a piano violin work, with a liberal! 
compensation to follow. Tschaikowsky’s answer is 
rather frank and uncomposer like. He realizes that 
he is selling himself and his art; that after accepting 
such a proposal he ever must be ready to compose 
when 100 rubles are flaunted in his face; that he 
would be bartering his honesty and his friendship 
by taking this money. So he declines the friendly 
proposal and adds that besides his time is eaten up 
by the symphony which he has in hand 

His patron, von Meck, was not offended by this 
frankness; to the contrary she admired his honesty 
and another bucketful of sentimental cement was 
poured on their friendship. She calmly undrapes 
her design and sends him 3,000 rubles to pay his 
debts. Tschaikowsky accepts, and Modeste says 
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from that moment his brother’s affairs begin mend- 
ing themselves. 

The attitude of Frau von Meck during this epi- 
sode was charmingly unselfish. She asserted that 
she indulged herself by helping him, that she was 
furthering art by making his life mure comfortable 

-and especially the art which she loved. She con- 
soled herself with the belief that among the high 
priests of art none was more worthy, more lovable 
than Tschaikowsky: “Consequently my care for 
you stems from purely egotistic motives, and as far 
as I have the right to satisfy these so far am I 
happy.” 

Modeste declares that the entire future of Peter 
Iljitsch’s existence was brightened by the act of 
Frau von Meck, and also by the prompting motive 
of frank, unselfish generosity. 

Having seriously introduced a woman into the 
life of Tschaikowsky, the biographer proceeds to 
retail the incidents which led directly to his mar- 
riage with Antonina Miljukowa. 





A N abundance of rumors have been afloat in the 

realm of the music mongers, and a few can 
be substantiated. The Hofmann rumor has a basis, 
and his decision not to come here next season is 
due to his ability to secure a remunerative Russian 


Hof- 
mann is a favorite in Russia 


engagement. Josef 


RUMORS, ETC. 
and in Scandinavia, and his Russian receipts are 
always large, although with most pianists receipts 


are not as important as glory—with most. 


— 


P—— 
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It has been told here that Weingartner is coming 
over with the Kaim Orchestra in January and Feb- 
ruary. No one seems to know. Norma Knipfel 
may have arranged this. She met a Mr. Litgo on 
the steamer going over—a rich Mr. Liitgo, and is 
engaged to marry him—it is at least alleged. Nor- 
ma Kntipfel has secured Alma Webster Powell and 
Pirani for next season. It is difficult to understand 
the story told by the Gaszetta Musicale, of Milan, 
regarding Pirani and Mrs. Powell’s maid. It has 
neither head nor tail. 

f 


Emil Paur is to remain in Europe, and may 
conduct concerts in Vienna, Prague and Budapest, 
and again he has an offer from Blanck, Pierson’s 
sticcessor at the Berlin Royal Opera House. This 
latter involves the conducting of a number of op- 
eras at Berlin, where Richard Strauss, very friendly 
to him, has decided influence. 

se <= 


Melba is expected in Montreal, Canada, on her 
way to Australia. She goes via Canadian Pacific to 
Vancouver, and will sail on the steamship Miowera 
August 22. She Mel- 


bourne, and was quite an able vocalist before going 


for Sydney was born in 


to Europe. Marchesi gets great credit for Melba’s 
and no doubt deserves much. 
eS <= 


success, 


All the 
Syniphony 
filled; 
his programs as to meet his theories of symmetry, 


solo dates for the concerts of the Boston 


Orchestra in Boston and outside are 


in fact, Mr. Gericke, in order so to construct 


closed most solo dates before leaving for Europe. 
Unless a soloist should get ill there is no chance for 
further closed by 
Gericke. It is also understood that there will be 


engagements beyond those 
some minor changes in the orchestra, many mem- 
bers of which are playing this summer at Richfield 
Springs, Maine summer resorts and on summer ho- 
This should not be, but it is. 
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tel verandas. 
ee 

a 

The Mlle. Aurelle Revy, the Hungarian opera 
singer, who was recently decorated at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, by the Imperial Grand Duchess Hen- 
singing of Nedda in the “Pagliacci,” 
Mile. Revy is 


rici, for h 
is a Jewess named, of course, Levy. 


said to have a finished, florid and flexible high so- 
prano voice, well under control. 
== = 

Four distinct offers were made during the past 
three months to Patti for an American tour. None 
was accepted, as first and foremost she demanded 
a deposit at Rothschild’s of £10,000 ($50,000). One 
American manager had that much in loose money 
about his pockets, but forgot all about it, and so 
his proposition fell through. The others did not 
have quite that much loose change, but they expect 
to have it after next season. 

eS <= 

There is a report out that a certain young Amer- 
ican former music agent and manager had to skip 
town recently between two days. He is said to 
have collected money due to a printer and forgotten 
to turn it in, and when this was discovered by the 
heartless printer the ex-manager exercised the 
privilege of leaving town. This is too discouraging 
after a recent discharge in bankruptcy. 

Another ex-music manager, who also went 
through the bankruptcy stunt, stated that he was 
glad to be out of the business and did not care to 
re-enter it. It seems strange that he should believe 
that he is wanted or missed, if he does believe it. 
a 

A music paper, chiefly known as an abusive little 
sheet, has gotten into financial trouble, and is now 
published try-weakly. It tries in a weak fashion 
to make its appearance, and when it does appear 
no one sees it. It was read chiefly by people who 
could not pay their advertising and subscription 
bills due to this paper, and if they could not pay 
this paper it was not very likely that they would 
pay the other or any other. But there is a fortune 
in a music paper if it can be made. 
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The choruses engaged for the approaching Mas- 


<= 


cagni opera season in the United States are to be 
trained by a Signor Negocias. Mr. Negocias has 
never been in business, but has always applied him- 
self to music. 
‘ ese = 
There are rumors extant to the effect that Dan- 
iel Frohman is to secure Ysaye, the violinist, for 
1903-1904. 
se = 
Arno Hilf, the celebrated German violin soloist, 
is negotiating with a New York manager. The 
Kocian tour has not yet been arranged and there 


the season 


are no bookings up to date. 
=e = 
Caroline Montefiore, soprano, and Louis Blum- 
enberg, ‘cellist, are to be the soloists next week at 
the Sousa concerts given in the Concert Hall at 
Atlantic City. 


i 
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It is impossible to find for inquiring parties the 
address of Lavin, the tenor. He usually stops at 
the Everett House when in the city. Lavin has not 
been successful in recent days, and there are many 
others like him. To sing successfully signifies ap- 
plication and conscientious work and a knowledge 
of what the work should be; but first and foremost 
it requires a voice aided by a musical nature. Mr. 
Lavin’s voice is not in condition, and he will never 
be able to sing without it—strange as this may 
Even American tenors need voices. 

=e = 

Leonard Liebling, recently residing in Berlin and 
known as.a critic in and writer on music through 
articles contributed to this paper, is now in this 
country. Mr. Liebling contemplates a trip through 
the West to make a thorough study of musical con- 
ditions in certain sections of the country, and it is 


sound to some. 


possible that he may contribute his conclusions to 
THe Musica Courter, if the paper can afford to 
pay him his price. He will probably start about 
the middle or centre of next month, and be absent 
for an indefinite period. 











Tue Locust. 


(A Foggy Bottom Fantasia.) 


Hyuh dat no ’count locus’ singin’ 
Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 

News from Egypt’s what he’s bringin’ 
Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 


"Member what de good Book teaches 


When dat inseck comes an’ screeches? 
Don’ fohgit what you has heard 
When you hyuhs dat Pharaoh bird 


Ev’y day you hyuhs him holler, 
“Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 

To de kitchen an’ de parlor, 
“Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 

Fro’ de window he keeps callin’ 

An’ dare ain’ no use at all in 

Answerin’ ’im back a word 

When you hyuhs dat Pharaoh bird 


Don’t fohgit de lesson, sonny, 
“Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 
Life can’t all be milk an’ honey 
“Pha-raoh! Pha-raoh!” 
Don’t git proud, but jes’ keep steady 
If de times gits hah’d, be ready 
"Member how dat king was stirred 
When he hyuh de Pharaoh bird 
Washington Star 
HERE is rhythm in that poem, rhythm and also 
color. Here are words made for music, some- 
thing for Mr. Burleigh or Mr. Cook to set. 
eS & 

In America do as the Yankees, seems to be 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s motto. One day last 
season at her hotel she was calling aloud for George 
Washington Schumann or Andrew Jackson Heink 
—I forget which one—and Ternina said to her: 
‘But, my dear Heink, how can you, a patriotic 
German, give your boys such American names?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” carelessly responded the 
jolly contralto. “When we go back home George 
Washington is called Wilhelm—after Uns’re Kaiser 

and the other one has a good German name, 
too.” 
those clever eyes sparkling, malicious! 

eS = 


Can’t you see her big smiling face, with 


Leonard Liebling, who is back on his native turf 
for good and all, told me a capital story of Rosen 
thal and Pachmann. The great Galician pianist 
heard so much about the great Russian pianist’s 
performance of the Chopin mazurkas that he de- 
termined to judge for himself. So unbidden he 
went to Pachmann’s flat and was lucky enough to 
catch the little wonder worker at home. He was 
probably embroidering; but that is not in the tale. 
Rosenthal explained his errand and Pachmann was 
very amiable. 

“The mazurkas of Chopin! Yes, I have played 
some. But I’m so out of practice.’’ He bustled 
around the room and spent five minutes pulling 
music apart. Finally he secured a battered copy 
of the mazurkas and placed it on the piano rack. 
Then followed another search for something or 
other. Rosenthal sat and watched. He knew his 
man. “Aha!” exclaimed Vladimir, as he put on 
his nose a big pair of old fashioned black horn 
spectacles. He sat instrument. 
He struck a few harsh chords, and after peering 
doubtfully at the B flat Mazurka—the anxious 
glance of a beginner—he executed the composition. 

“Executed” is the word, for as Rosenthal avers 


down before his 
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the piece was delivered in an angular, precise style 
that simply murdered Chopin’s poetry. 

“You play the mazurkas well,” remarked Moriz 
the King quite dryly. “Do I not,” answered Pach- 
mann demurely, as he bowed out his keyboard con- 
temporary. What a.satanic saraband the little 
devil must have danced when the door closed! 
Rosenthal, so Liebling says, tells the story with 


gusto. Brother Waldemar has cut his eye teeth. 
fe 
Alfred Kalisch, a well known London music 


critic, wrote a sensible and entertaining article for 
the Monthly Musical Record (London), 
“A Composer on Program Music.” 


It is called 
Mr. Kalisch 
sums up the heartburning question thus: 

“What may be called the anti-program school is 
fond of thinking it has scored a great point when it 
insists that such confessions as Mahler’s do not ex- 
plain how the thoughts become music. True; but 
does their theory explain how and why a Beethoven 
There is a great mys- 
Can 


wrote a Fifth Symphony? 
tery in all art work which no one can explain. 
we explain why and how the death of Arthur Henry 
Hallam became ‘In Memoriam,’ any more than why 
the death of Nicholas Rubinstein became the Trio 
of Tschaikowsky? 
the music’ is often said with an air of triumph. 


“The program does not make 
No 
one ever suggested that, nor that a composer with- 
out musical gifts could write great program music, 
could make a 

Not the most 


any more than a great occasion 
Nahum Tate write passable poetry. 
ardent of advanced composers would ever contend 
that the most literary and subtle program would 
turn a poor tone poem into a good one. It could no 
more than alter the hearer’s impression as to the 
composer’s skiil in expressing what he wanted. 
The tone poems of Strauss are great not because 
of what they express, but because of the subtlety 
and truth with which he expresses it. 

“The advocates of ‘abstract music’ are 
fond of saying that ‘all this does not add one penny- 
3ut on the 


often 


worth to the enjoyment of music.’ 
other hand, a great many people honestly say it 
does—and this is a free country after all. And then 
what is meant by enjoyment? Do we mean merely 
the physical pleasure of hearing sounds? If so 
there would be as much enjoyment in hearing an 
orchestra play common chords (provided there 
were no grammatical faults in the scoring of them) 
as in listening to a Beethoven symphony. Again, 
does it not add to literary ‘enjoyment’ to know 
what was in a poet’s or a historian’s mind when he 
wrote, and why he wrote precisely as he did? True, 
it does not affect our appreciation of the melody of 
the verse or the cadence of the prose, but that surely 
is not all there is in poetry? 

“It is too much to hope that any writing on such 
subjects will put an end to controversy. One can 
but hope to help some people to make it clearer to 
themselves (and others) what the fight is about.” 


=e <= 


The confession alluded to above is quoted by 
Mr. Kalisch in his article. It does indeed give us 
some light on the creative process of composers. 
‘Mahler, I need hardly add is conductor of the 


Vienna Opera, and a very great conductor he 1s. 


“Among the most interesting human documents 
that are to be found on this point is an autobio- 
graphical letter written by Gustav Mahler, which 
has been published in a little book, ‘Der moderne 
Geist in dcr deutschen Tonkunst,’ by Dr. Arthur 
Seidl. It is worth translating and considering care- 


fully, though it does seem at times to invite the at- 
tention of the college of wit makers; and its value 
to English readers is somewhat impaired by the 
fact that we do not know Mahler’s works, which 
would seem to be an indispensable commentary 
on what he has to say. 


“He writes: ‘You have very accurately character- 
ized my aims in contrast to those of Strauss; you 
are right in saying that my music arrives in the 
last instance at the program as at the last ideal 
elucidation, whereas in the case of Strauss the pro- 
gram is before him as a given aim. I believe that 
in these words you have touched on the great ar- 
tistic problem of the day. When I conceived an 
extended musical structure I always reach the point 
at which I must call to my aid the word to carry 
the weight of my musical idea. I imagine Bee- 
thoven to have had a somewhat similar experience 
in the case of his Ninth Symphony—except that at 
that period the adequate material was not ready to 
his hand—for, after all, Schiller’s poem cannot be 
taken as formulating all the startling new things 
which were in his mind. What happened to me 
with my second symphony (in C minor) was simply 
that I really hunted through all the literature of 
the world, even to the Bible, in ordet to find the 
word that solved the riddle. Very significant of 
the true essence of art creation is the way in which 
the suggestion came to me. I had already for some 
time been possessed of the idea of drawing on the 
chorus for the last movement, and it was only the 
fear that I might be accused of imitating Bee- 
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thoven in mere externals that caused me to hesi- 
tate again and again. At that time Biilow died and 
I assisted at his obsequies in Hamburg. The mood 
in which I sat there, and thought of the departed, 
harmonized exactly with that of the work which I 
was carrying about with me. Then from the organ 
loft I heard Klopstock’s chorale “Auferstehen.” 
This struck me as a flash of lightning, and every- 
thing stood clearly revealed to my mind. It is for 
this flash of lightning that the creative artist must 
wait; that is the “Immaculate Conception.” What 
I then experienced I had to create in sounds, and 
yet, had I not been carrying this work within me. 
how could I have had precisely that experience? 
Were there not thousands with me in that church? 
And so it is always with me—only when I have ex- 
periences do I write tone poems; only when I write 
°- . ° Toe 
I consider myself Strauss’ competitor no one has 
any right to assert, as many unfortunately do now- 
adays. I repeat that I cannot consider two such 
men as “a sum in subtraction.” Apart from the 
fact that I should be regarded with my works as a 
freak of nature, if the successes of Strauss had not 
opened the way for me, I look upon it as my great- 
est satisfaction that I should have such a fellow 
fighter and fellow worker. Schopenhauer some- 
where employs the image of two miners who at- 


tone poems do I have experiences. 





tack a vein of ore from opposite sides and meet in 
their underground path. This seemed to me to 
illustrate accurately my relations with Strauss. 


eS = 


When a German gets dangerously excited about . 
a subject he does not consult his doctor, but he 
writes a pamphlet. This is rather a good idea; it 
not only cures the patient but also prevents others 
from having the same kind of an attack. 

The above is a mild way of telling you that some 
more Wagner brochures have come sailing in from 
across the water. I feared the topic had been ex- 
hausted, but it was a silly superstition, for as long 
as Wagner remains dead—and that is apt to be a 
very long time—there will be articles written about 
him. Sometimes I like to fancy Richard stealing 
away from the Wotan Whist Club disguised as a 
rabbi; after an infernally long wait and change of 
cars at Nuremberg get back to his beloved Bay- 
reuth. He might stop at some of the bookstores 
on the Biirgerreuther Strasse and buy a set of sou- 
venir postal cards; then, with his arm full of 
pamphlets about Richard Wagner, he would pace 
that long, shaded walk in the Hofgarten behind the 
Villa Wahnfried and begin to read. That same 
night a little man, farouche and with the nose of 
the Prussian eagle, would pound the Kellner of the 
Wotan clubhouse out of a sound sleep. The two 
would start the bung of a pregnant keg of Bava- 
rian beer—Richard is still loyal to the memory of 
Ludwig the loon—and begin to drink. “Why, oh, 
why, was I ever allowed to die!” would wail the 
irate Richard, his tears diluting the beer and mak- 
ing it as salty as a Salzstangel; “they never would 
have dared to write thus about me if I had lived!” 

“But, master, think of the profits to the printers! 
The master had rolled 











You and Gutenberg——” 
under the Hunding supper table. 


ce 


Here it is: “Richard Wagner als Erzieher.” The 
author, Dr. Alexander Wernicke, makes a devious 
plea to introduce the study of Wagner’s works in 
the schools. Not the music, mind you; but the 
poems! And, of course, those endless ten volumes 
of Gesammelte Schriften. But what a boon to pa- 
rents and teachers. If Willie does not tie the 
latchet of his shoe he must memorize the Gur- 
nemanz Erzahlung; and if Gretchen won't put 
fresh in her hair she must declaim the 
Brunnhilde Abschied. That would cure the chil- 
dren of their faults and make them loathe Wagner’s 
writings so that they might learn to appreciate his 
music afterward. 

However, one cannot afford to be flippant about 
such a book as Dr. Wernicke’s. He has gone 
about it with fearful thoroughness; but that is not 
always convincing. He proves—at least to his own 
satisfaction—that the Wagner music dramas were a 
historical necessity for Germany; that anyone who 
was musician and poet at the same time and under- 
stood Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony simply had to 
create the music drama. This sounds shot through 
with logic, but unfortunately it did not work out 
that way, for Wagner knew his Beethoven when he 
wrote such operas as “Rienzi” and “Flying Dutch- 
man”; besides anyone who has spent hot nights 
over the question knows that Wagner’s case was 
one of evolution, which can be traced as clearly as 
any other of the great composers. There are some 
big leaps and the strides seem much out of propor- 
tion, but that is not uncommon with energetic and 


ribbons 


erratic temperaments. 
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Some of the sentiment of the pamphlet is clearly 
“made in Germany.” So one reads, for instance, 
that Wagner’s first wife had never recovered from 
the tumult of those Paris “Tannhauser” perform- 
ances, and fled to Dresden to die there because she 
was not physically able to stand the fatigue of fur- 
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ther years of travel. Well, well! This is whitewash- 
ing it with a very broad brush and heaps of lime. 
Is it not late in the day for such fables? 


SH = 


Another remarkable statement is that Wagner 
had come to reason out a system on the Schopen- 
hauer lines before ever he read the works of that 
arch pessimist. Possible but most improbable this, 
because Richard never had any definite system of 
his own or anyone’s else philosophy. He dipped 
into every new pot of philosophy that was left un- 
covered and then wrote—never mind what he 
wrote: he composed music, a bar of which is worth 
any three of his tedious volumes. 

=e = 


Dr. Wernicke having started to ladle out the 
Wagner pap to infants must first reduce some of it 
to pap. Notice the neat way in which he draws 
the sting out of that embarrassing “Tristan” scene 
after the damiana has begun to heat the blood of 
the two culprits: “In the face of death the Truth 
appears and the hearts of both beat together—a 
short dream of happiness.” Is not that lovely and 
digestible? It works while you sleep; and of course 
the children won’t ask any questions about it. But 
the Doctor says you must point out the higher 
All right. 


= 


meaning of it. 
<= 

‘he author’s microscopic eye pretends to find in 
those novelettes and essays of the Paris days the 
kernel to everything embodied later in Wagner’s 
art work of the future! He says they are written 
with heart’s blood and—then you turn over the 
page rapidly. 

Won’t Cosima be delighted to be reminded that 
Wagner wished to take his “Ring” out of the hands 
of the grasping managers and give it to the masses 
free—or at least only at the actual price of per- 
formance! That is probably why he went to so un- 
accessible a“place as Bayreuth; also why Cosima 
announces a deficit as often as the Birgerreuther 
puppet Booth is opened. 

This constant talk about Wagner and the masses 
is tiresome at best. That he prated about it we all 
know; that he disbelieved in it many of us believe. 
He wrote for a very few, but he needed money— 
tons of it; so he pulled out the squeaking stop of 
universality and filled his bellows with cant, which 
he puffed incessantly. How readily he fell out of 
his pose as popular idol is proven by the willingness 
with which he gave performances of his work to a 
solitary man. True, that man was Ludwig, who 
was paying the piper and had a right to ask it. If 
Wagner had been so larded with principles he 
would have—but what is the use of discussing such 
impossibilities, for then he would not have been 
Waerner. 

f 

The sanest word yet written about the entire 
question of Wagner’s libretti is to be found in 
Ernest Newman’s “Study of Wagner.” He puts 
these to the deadly test of divorcing them from the 
miusic and reprinting them as poetry. In this cruel 
exposition many of the passages are bald and ugly; 
others simply impossible. 

Why Doctor Wernicke should wish to force 
Wagner the poet down the throats of youths and 
maidens I cannot see. If he is really anxious to 
have them know something about the Nibelungen 
Wagner 
scandalized a very prettily disguised incident in the 
original—the Siegmund-Sieglinde incident—mak- 
Besides his treatment 


saga why not go to the original sources? 


ing it hard to explain away. 
of the entire myth is theatric. 


Eugen Segnitz has also overflowed into a bro- 
chure, “Richard Wagner und Leipsic,” which cov- 
ers the period of 1813 to 1833. It is a time saving 
compilation of facts taken from many sources. That 
it contains anything new or even startling is not to 
be expected, but the space Segnitz has devoted to 
the composer’s study years is well filled and inter- 
esting. There is also a detailed description of Wag- 
ner’s C major Symphony—anti-Wagnerites will 
please not laugh here—and the Piano Sonata, op. 1. 

One fragment is worth remembering in this 
pamphlet. It is from an article by Rektor Hultsch, 
which appeared in the Dresdener Anzeiger as far 
back as 1883; and contains references to the very 
young Richard: 

“When the mother brought her boy to the Kreuz- 
schule it was generally believed—not an unusual 
mistake in the schools of that time—that the lately 
deceased stepfather was really Wagner’s father. 
The boy was entered as 588—Wilhelm Richard 
Geyer, son of the late Actor Geyer.” 

What have I always said! 

Se & 

I found this prose poem in the Academy. It is 
called “Music”: “I was taken there. It was late. 
And, tired with wind and rain, head heavy with the 
unsorted impressions of the long day’s sights, I 
would, alone, never have sought or dreamed of find- 
ing an emotional experience in this dingy Paris 
café beyond the Seine. The street was dark; omni- 
buses clattered with insufferable noise over the cob- 
blestones; the rain fell sullenly, and within the 
steaming windows of the café were dark heads and 
bodies wedged densely together. I opened the 
glass door, passed inside, and reeled in the atmo- 
sphere of thick tobacco smoke and exhalations 
from the damp clothes of these vivacious pleasure 
seekers squeezed between the mean tables.- Before 
each was a glass—such liquids. Everyone was 
chattering and drinking. In the middle of the 
room, On a stage, drooped the orchestra, mute, 
waiting in that foul atmosphere till their own music 
should bring the anodyne of oblivion to their sur- 
roundings. I balanced myself on a corner of a 
seat and waited. Then suddenly over that assem- 
blage came silence slowly, not to all at once, but 
radiating outward from the orchestra. .This soft, 
slow moving music that hushed the noises was like 
the murmur of hidden water running from darkness 
into the light, and singing as it ran. The music 
hardly ever arose above a whisper, and yet it was 
searchingly articulate. I heard the rain patter on 
the window. Through the smoke I saw the mu- 
sicians swaying as they played. The music came, 
so it seemed, from nowhere, passing over us, 
mingling with us, like a small wind passing over 
and mingling with a field of wheat, hypnotizing as 
it passed. It lasted but a few minutes—this ‘Chant 
Sans Parole’ of Tschaikowsky’s—but the sensation 
it left of a lacuna, pregnant with meanings, in the 
activities of life, is ineradicable. This divergent 
company of men and women united under the com- 
pulsion of silence, and the music that filled with- 
out disturbing it, knew for a little the unknowable, 
heard the chant of eternal beauty in a dingy French 
café beyond the Seine. Then the intolerable mes- 
sage of this wordless song passed into silence. The 
glass doors of the café were opened, the clatter of 
the world outside was heard and with the accus- 
tomed sounds of common life came—relief.” 


a 


The following news appeared in the Paris edition 
of the Herald: 
A telegram was received in Paris yesterday [July 


NOTICE. 

Musicians and people i ted in ical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
enerally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarity, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 





12] from Homburg announcing the death there of 
M. Marc Antocolsky, the famous Rusian sculptor. 

Americans who visited the exhibition of 1900 
will remember the Salle Antocolsky with the won- 
derful statues of Spinoza, Ivan the Terrible, the 
busts of the Emperor and Empress of Russia and 
the exquisite Pax and Ondine. 

The statue of Catherine the Great, ordered by the 
Tsar, is to be unveiled next September in St. 
Petersburg. 

M. Antocolsky was as well known in Paris as in 
Russia; his studio, rue Bayen, was visited by all the 
royal princes, and his wife and beautiful daughters 
are great favorites in French society. 

The funeral will take place next Thursday in St. 
Petersburg, where there will be a national demon- 
stration, 

ese 

If Antocolsky had been a prize fighter the cables 
would have sizzled with columns about his career. 
But he was only a sculptor and a genius, so a few 
paragraphs suffice to commemorate the death of a 
man who in power and originality was only second 
to Rodin. Marc Antocolsky was born in 1842 in 
Wilna, Russia. Paderewski, who knows all the arts 
and artists, once told me that the sculptor, like 
Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein, had Polish blood in 
his veins. Who has seen his “Dying Socrates” or 
the “Mephistopheles” will never forget the vivid, 
flaming genius of the man. The Mephisto in par- 
ticular makes one shiver by reason of its evil intel- 
lectual features. It is Goethe interpreted in marble. 





Mrs. Prince-Stocker in Maine. 


RS. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER left New York 

July 1 after her final pupils’ recital. She is taking 

a much needed rest after a busy season. Her time has 

been completely occupied with lecture recitals, teaching 

a large class of vocal pupils and directing a choral society 
of ladies’ voices. 

Through August Mrs. Stocker will give a summer 
course of vocal lessons at Peak’s Island, near Portland, 
Me. The course will include the illustrated lectures which 
have been given very successfully in New York and in 
various parts of the country. They are entitled: “The 
Practical Basis of Singing,” “The Prose and Poetry of 
Song,” “Indian Myths and Melodies—Reminiscences of 
American Music,” and Wagner’s opera “Lohengrin,” 
Paderewski’s opera ‘“Manru,” “Music and Childhood” 
(addressed to children, old and young). 








Our Otto Floersheim’s symphonic movement, “Conso- 
lation,” which was upon the program of the Cologne Phil- 
harmonic concert of Sunday, June 29, pleased the audi- 
ence so much and was received with such continuous 
applause that a repetition would have been granted if the 
work were not as extended as it is. Instead of that the 
“Consolation” was performed again at the next Sunday 
Philharmonic concert on July 6, when it met with equal 
favor. 

es & 

Many important changes are contemplated in the Leip- 
sic Conservatory simultaneous with Nikisch’s directorship 
This is to take place October 1. 

Je 
Frau Burmeister-Petersen has been deco- 
It contains the 


of that institution. 


The pianist 
rated by the Pope with a medal of honor. 
inscription, “Pro Ecclesia et Pontefice.” 

fT € 

A Berlin paper published a previously unknown com- 
position said to be by Beethoven. It is written for a 
musical clock. 








JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


Summer Term, 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, may ist to august 12. 


(Founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. Chartered in 1891 by special act of Congress), 


128 BAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 


(ADMISSION DAILY.) 


NEW YORK. 


Artistic Faculty consisting of RAFAEL JOSEFFY,ADBLE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, EUGENE DUFRICHE, HENRY T. FINCK, MAX SPICKER, CHARLES HEINROTH, and others, 








ARION MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


MERICAN composers, authors and poets have been 
invited to compete for the prizes offered by the com- 
mittee of the autumn music festival, which the Brooklyn 
Arion will hold in Brooklyn during Thanksgiving week. 
Here are the conditions of the musical competitions: 


Contests For So.oists. Prizes, $50 Eacu. 


Soprano—*My Redeemer and My Lord,” from “The 
Golden Legend,” by Dudley Buck. 

Contralto—“Return, Return, O Lord of Hosts,” from 
the oratorio “Samson,” by Handel. 

Tenor—“O Promise of a Joy Divine,” from the opera, 
“King of Lahore,” by Massenet. 

Basso—“Now, Heaven, in Fullest Glory,” from the ora- 
torio “Creation,” by Haydn. 

Mixep Soro Quartets (ENGLISH). Prize, $80. 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” by C. Pinsuti. 

Mate Soto Quartets. Prizes, $80 Eacu. 
English—“Bugle Song,” by Arthur Foote. 
German—"Die Heimath,’ by Max Spicker. 

Prizes, 


Lapies’ CHorus (Not Unper Sixty Voices). 


$300 Eacu. 


English—“Spanish Gypsy Girl,” by E. Lassen, arranged 
by Walter Damrosch. 

German—‘Im Fruehling,” by W. Bargiel. 
Mate Cwuorus: Crass A—Not Unper Sixty Voices. 

Prizes, $500 Eacu. 

English—“‘The Spring Is Come, Huzzah,” by Dudley 
Buck. 

German—“Die naechtliche Heerschau,” by J. B. Zerlett. 

Crass B—Not UnNper Forty Voices. Prize, $300. 
German—"Fruehlingsregcn,” Munzinger. 
(German contests for German societies only.) 

Mixep CHorus (Nor Unger 150 Voices). For ENGLISH 


by 


Stncinc Cuoruses. Prize, $1,000 


“Harold Harfager,” by Horatio Parker. (Alto solo to 


be sung by the chorus.) 


CoMPosITION OF CHorRUS FoR MALe Voices WitHout Ac- 
COMPANIMENT. Prize, $100 


The words are te be taken from an American poem 
and the rendering of the song not to last longer than six 
minutes 

The compositions, under a nom de phime or motto, are 
to be sent to Charles Froeb, chairman of the music com- 
mittee, Arion Hall, Arion place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on or 
before October 1, 1902. At the same time an envelope, 
bearing the nom de plume or the motto and containing 
the composer’s name, is to be sent to Theodore P. Fritz, 
president of the Arion, Arion Hall, Arion place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The name of the successful composer will be announced 
during one of the concerts, and the composer, if present, 
will be introduced to the audience. 

The Arion Singing Society reserves the right of the 
first rendering of the song, after which the song will be 
the property of the composer. 

All manuscripts will be returned on request. 

The judges will be three men of musical renown. 

All applications of soloists and choruses must be made 
in writing to Charles Froeb, chairman of the music com- 
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mittee, Arion Hall, Arion place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on or 
before October 15, 1902. 

One dollar is to be paid by every singer entering a con- 
test, and the amount is to be sent to the treasurer, Gott- 
fried Westernacher, 907 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., at the 
time the application is made. This dollar entitles each 
contestant to one season ticket. 

Solo contestants have to forward names and addresses, 
but they will sing under an assumed name, forwarded 
with the application. The proper name will be announced 
when the contestant is successful. 

All solo contestants have to undergo a preliminary ex- 
amination before a board of examiners. 

The Arion Society provides an accompanist in the solo 
classes, but the contestants may select their own accom- 
panist at their own expense. 

Societies entering a contest have to send, together with 
the name of the society, the name of the musical director. 

Ladies’ choruses and mixed choruses have to provide 
their own accompanists. 

The following prizes are offered in the literary compe- 


titions: 

Prose—Novel in English language..... .. Prize, $100 
Novel in German language. . Prize, 100 

Poetry—Poem in English language..... .Prize, 100 
Poem in German language... Prize, 100 


The subjects for the novels and poems shall be taken 
from American history or from the lives of celebrated 
men of the United States. 

The novels shall not exceed 15,000 words and the poems 
have not more than 150 lines. 

The language shall be plain and the subjects treated in 
a popular way, avoiding doctrinary or factional teaching, 
and only appealing to the patriotism and loyalty of every 
American. 

Four copies of the competitions, typewritten and ac- 
companied by an assumed name only, must be sent on or 
before October 1, 1902, to the corresponding secretary, 
and a sealed envelope bearing the assumed name and con 
taining the name of the competitor is to be sent at the 
same time to Theo. P. Fritz, president of the Arion, Arion 
Hall, Brooklyn, /! ¥ 

The envelopes of the prize winning competitors will be 
opened when the decision of the judges is rendered 

Successful competitions remain the property of the au- 
thor, the executive committee of the Arion festival, how- 
ever, reserving the right of having the novels or poems 
printed and distributed at the concert, when the decision 
will be rendered. 

The decisions of the judges shall in all cases be final 

Unsuccessful competitions on request will be returned 

The judges of English competitions are Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway, editor Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Franklin W 
Hooper, president Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Charles H. Levermore, president Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn. 

Judges of German competitions: Hugo Muensterberg, 
Harvard University; Kuno Francke, Harvard University; 
Lawrence A. McLouth, New York University. 
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A Vicnna critic and composer, Richard Heuberger, has 
written an opera. The libretto was fashioned by Willner, 
from Grillparzer’s “Weh dem, der liegt.” 












Obituary. 





Dr. Martin Deschere. 


HE German flag was raised at halfmast over the Arion 
Club house last week as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Dr. Martin Deschere, a member of the Arion 
for twenty-three years, and at one time president of the 
society. Dr. Deschere died at his home, 334 West Fifty- 
eight street, Monday evening, July 21. He was fifty-four 
years old. The deceased physician was born in Hamburg 
and came to this country in.his boyhood. He graduated 
from the New York Homeopathic Medical College in 1875 
He had a large practice, and was on the visiting staff of 
the New York Medical College and Hospital, and consult- 
ing physician at the Laura Franklin Hospital. The doctor 
is survived by a widow and three children, two sons and 
A double quartet from the Arion sang at 
Id Thi 


a daughter. 
the 
dence of the widow. 


funeral services, he rsday morning at the resi 


Jean Francois van der Stucken. 
[he death is announced at Antwerp on July 14 of Jean 
n his seventy-third year, after 
a long and painful illness. Mr. van der Stucken was the 
father of Frank van der Stucken, director of the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra and of the College of Music in that city 


Francois van der Stucken, 


Edward L. Langford. 





Col. Edward L. Langford died at his home, 181 Scher- 
merhorn street, Brooklyn, last Friday night after two 
months’ illness. Colonel Langford was the secretary and 


treasurer of the Brighton Beach Railroad in the years that 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra gave concerts at Brighton 
Beach. Mrs. Langford, the accomplished wife of Colonel 
Langford, organized the society, was elected the first presi- 
dent and is still at the head of the organization. This de- 
voted husband and wife labored unceasingly for the cause 
for a period of 
Both were 
warm friends of the late Wagnerian conductor. Colonel 
Langford was born at Fall Mass., December, 
1837. During the Civil War he served on Gen. John C 
Newton's staff. After the war Colonel Langford settled in 
He took an interest in politics and during Seth 


of good music in Brooklyn and vicinity 


eight years, or until Anton Seidl died in 1808 


River, in 


Bre 0 lyn 


Low’s first administration as mayor of Brooklyn Colonel 
Langford was appointed deputy police commissioner. In 
Laura Carter-Hol- 
She 


The funeral was held from the home of the widow 


1890 Colonel Langford married Mrs 
loway, a newspaper woman and authoress survives 
him 
Monday afternoon. 


ENOR SINGER.—There is a good opening for a tenor 
singer in a number of exclusive events—private in 
character—which may lead to an extensive engagement if 
the singer proves to be an artist. Lyric tenor preferred, 
but robusto tenor acceptable. Operatic arias and tenor 
songs of the classical repertory and some Brahms and 
Richard Strauss songs. Write particulars to this paper, 
givings full details. Address “Pergo.” 











RAFAEL 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING. ”” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WOOCATL ANT,” by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
—- K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 

pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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—S oprano—Concert and Cratorio 
Personal Address: 634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn, 


Under Managemcat REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





Concert Direction .. . 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street. 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And ether eminent Artists, 
Vecel and Instrumental. 


ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARITON sm. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W, 
October, Nevember and December 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 











TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





Address, Birmingham, Ala. 


ANGELA 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, (901.1902. 








For terms, ete., address 


W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 











LONDON 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


HE Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under the 
i leadership of Frederick A. Stock, assistant 
conductor, is already booked to appear in the 
following cities on its regular tour next sea- 





son: Aurora, Ill, March 30; Des Moines, Ia., 
March 31; Sioux City, Ia., April 1; Topeka, 
Kan., April 3; Hutchison, Kan., April 6; the 7th, 8th, oth, 
1oth and 11th in Texas; April 13, Guthrie, Ok. Ter.; Wich- 
ita, Kan., April 14; Pueblo, Col., April 15; Colorado 
Springs, April 16; Denver, Col., April 17 and 18th. In 


addition to this tour there are already nearly three weeks 
of May festivals bocked, two of which are west of the 
Missouri River, including Kansas City, Joplin, Spring- 
field, Mo., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Sioux City, Ia. All 
of these are for festivals, and others have engaged the 
orchestra for their festivals, but have not yet decided posi- 
tively on exact dates. The fact that Theodore Thomas 
is not going to travel next season does not necessitate 
abandoning the tours. There will be four weeks of tours 
and at least five weeks of festivals, making nine weeks of 
solid travel, coming immediately after the close of the 
Chicago season. 
Ss & 

The sixth concert given in Evanston on Tuesday evening, 
July 22, by Clarence Dickinson, was very gratifying to all 
who attended. He had the assistance of Master Pfunder, 
Arthur M. Burton, baritone, and Ottokar Malek, 
A large and 4ppreciative audience was present. 


soprano ; 
pianist. 


agreeable intelligence in his work and a fine voice. Mas- 
ter Pfunder was applauded very warmly and made a good 
impression. The pianist Malek, a young Bohemian, prob- 
ably not more than twenty-four years old, slight of stat- 
ure, not imposing of presence, as free as possible from 
appearance of posing or of trying to startle, was an inter- 
esting feature of the evening, and to say that his every 
number was thoroughly enjoyed is putting it but mildly. 
Mr. Malek won favor with Gluck-Saint-Saéns’ “Caprice 
d’Alceste,” his first number, which was applauded. An 
unknown concert transcription of Chopin’s Mazurka in D 
and Liszt’s “Tarantelle’ showed that Malek commands a 
very flexible touch, which enables him to produce the 
most tender piano effects as well as the strongest forte, 
which at the same time never becomes harsh, but always 
is kept within the limits of the zsthetically beautiful. 


=e << 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wells gave their lecture recital, 
“How to Listen to Music,” for the first time, on July 23, at 
Kent Theatre, University of Chicago. It was an auspicious 
opening for them, the audience being so large that it tested 
the capacity of the hall, and was besides quite enthusiastic. 

The lecture, which was given by Mrs. Wells, was not 
only entertaining, but instructive, and is particularly to be 
commended for its clearness of statement and _ literary 
style. The musical numbers, which really constituted a 
recital of piano compositions in themselves, were well se- 


A word of commendation is also due in that the lecture 
was not too long. Mr. and Mrs. Wells had evidently timed 
their work thoroughly, and at no time was there a trace 
of weariness in the audience. 
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The American Saint Caecilia Society, 
propagation of Liturgical church music, 
the Holy See, celebrated its 
Monday and Tuesday of this week at St. Paul’s Church, 
Hoyne Twenty-second place. An 
program had been prepared by John B. Singenberger, 
which over 300 voices took part. 
each from 


founded for the 
as approved by 
seventeenth 


convention on 


avenue and elaborate 
in 
Five Chicago choirs and 
Louisville and Milwaukee 
the Missa, “’ 


trina (1526-94) was sung for the 


one participated 


Among other things, Tu es Petrus,” by Pales 


first time in Chicago. 


s 


i! 
i 


Dodo” 
The 


which occurs on 


East Mr billed 
“the comedy opera that Chicago made 
“King Dodo” to the Studebaker, 
evening, August 2, 
‘*King Dodo’ returns to the place of his na 
is the way the bills read 


“King 


famous.” 


Throughout the Savage 
as 
return of 
Saturday is much in the nature of a 
homecoming 
tivity to reign again” 
 & 

Milton B. Griffith, the 
Auditorium Conservatory to give lessons in singing 
under the Collins 


is booked for several out 


has been engaged by the 

He is 
for the 
of 


tenor, 


also management of Dunstan 


coming season, and already 


town recitals. 


es & 
Marie Josefa, the talented young violinist, who has just 
returned from Europe, has signed a contract with Dun 


stan Collins, giving him her exclusive management for 
three years. 
J & 

The last of the series of summer recitals by the Ameri- 
can Conservatory took place at Kimball Hall, Tuesday 
morning, July 29, at 11 o’clock. Earl Blair, Adolph Weidig 
and Miss Louise Robyn furnished the program. A new 
suite for violin and piano by Mr. Weidig received its ini 
tial performance. There is not time for a review this 
week. 

J @H 


Miss Mary Wood Chase will spend the remainder of the 
summer at Big Stone Lake, Minn. She left the city Friday, 
July 25, and will return about September 8 








Mr. Dickinson’s rendering of Wagner’s overture to “The lected to illustrate the points in the lecture. Mr. Wells did RGANIST-DIRECTOR wanted for a Congregational 
Mastersingers,” as well as pieces by Steggal, Lemare, some good playing. His playing has always been note- church; mixed and children’s choruses; two re 
Widor and Guilmant, were excellent. Mr. Burton showed worthy for its beautiful quality of tone, and on this occa- hearsals weekly. Address, F. W. R., care THe Musica! 
in songs by German, Dickinson, Nevin and others an_ sion one noticed an individuality which raised enthusiasm. COURIER. 
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HOCHMA 


540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 
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ADA 





Mr. Loudon G. Chariton 


has the honor to announce 


CROSSLEY 


the Famous English Contralto, 
FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL ONTY. 


Oratorio and Recital engagements now# booking. 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert 
Soag Recitals. 


Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Tanager. 
301 West 139th Street, 


and 


NEW YORK. 








DUSS 


bined with the band.” —Heradd. 
Sun. 

Dastly New. 

storm.” — 7imes. 


—Bvening Sun 





ARD HIS 
REMARKABLE 


ALL SUMMER AT 
66 e 99 66th STREET AND 
The St. Nich Olas,” Cotumbus Ave. 
Swept by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. 
than the atmosphere of the city. A 
First and only successful public-place cooling apparatus. 


“Gauged with such nicety that one might be 
persuaded that a string — had been com- Telegram 


“ A treat, nothing but harmony.” —Journal. 
“ Encore after encore. "—Telegrap 

“ Led his forces with eathusisem ne energy.’ 
” Brought the whole audience to its feet.”— 
“The ‘ Battle of Manilla’ took the house by 


‘* Nothing will stop his metropolitan progress.” 


BAND 


Twenty copes cooler 


itive guarantee to this effect. 


Pn quality of the band is exceilent.”— 


“A well balanced, intelligent organization.” 
America. 

“ Popular features galore.”— World. 

ag Fi main floor and boxes were filled early ° 
Tribune. 

“ E.sy to see that he has oe brought up in a 
musical atmosphere.” — Fos¢. 


“A musician of serious bent; 
Mail and Express. 


has humor tvo.” 





R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his Band and Lessee of “ The St. Nicho‘as.” 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London. England. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


“ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 



















VIENNA, JULY 8, 1902. 


MIL SAUER’S “Meisterschule” gave its first sign 
of life at the closing exercises of the conserva- 
tory, and I must say that it was a highly pleasur 
Professor Sauer introduced six pupils, who have 
Three of 





able one. 
studied with him since the middle of January. 
these distinguished themselves, and this is a startling re 
sult. Every teacher knows that he can be happy if a third 
or fourth part of his pupils in some measure reach that 
which he strives for. 

That Sauer could develop half of his pupils in so short 
a time gives the best testimony to his undoubtedly brilliant 
abilities as teacher. Sauer himself knows a lot, and as in 


does, is aided in his instruction by his 
This has an elementary effect on 
this 


When she came 


everything he 
temperament 
a talented pupil. The 
ence in the work of Miss von Andrassy. 


great 


most surprising was influ 


into Sauer’s school she was able to fulfill very modest de 
mands. The other day she made a sensation through her 
playing, which showed as much natural talent as eminent 
technical abilities. In spite of the fact that it is forbidden 


according to the rules of the institution, for those taking 
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plause it was necessary this time to break the rules, and 
Miss Andrassy had to reappear in order to appease the 
untiring admiration of the public. Take it all in all 
the first début of the “Meisterschule” was a great suc 
cess, and we congratulate Mr. Sauer on the results after 
all the difficulties and unpleasantness which he as_ head 
of the “Meisterschule” has had to endure. 


eS & 


The opera was favored this year with the same luck as 
last season. Until the last weeks, when the warm temper 
ature enticed the public into the open air on beautiful even 
ings, the houses were sold out almost daily. After many, 
many years Offenbach was appreciated as being able to 
write an opera, and the premiére of “Hoffmann’s Erzah| 
ungen,’ which took place on November 11, not only meant 
an artistic success, but also brought a sure financial piec« 
into the repertory. As in the preceding year, Wagner 
dominates in the repertory also this year. There 
less than sixty Wagner evenings. The “Tetralogie” 
The operas that 


were not 
was 


three time repeated were produced the 


oftenest were “Lohengrin” (twelve times), ‘““Tannhauser” 


(eleven times ),and“*The Meistersinger” without cuts, whose 


production takes more than five hours, was given on eight 


evenings. Next to Wagner in the number of representa 


tions comes Verdi The works of the famous Italian 
master were given twenty-five times. The Austrian com 
poser Carl Goldmark figures ten times in the repertory 
with the same number Mozart, Gounod, Bizet and Mas 
sagni; fourteen evenings were given to Leoncavallo’s 
“Bajazzo” and twelve times Massenet’s operas. The 
novelties, outside of “Hoffmann’s “Erzahlungen,” were 
“Feuersnoth,” by Richard Strauss (six times); “Der dot 
mon,” Forster (eight times). Nicolais’ “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” which was revived, also had great success 


It was repeated eleven times 


For the first time in years we had a ballet premiére this 
year, which, on account of its authors, awakened great in 
one ot 


aroused 
the most important successes of the season. We 
ballet “Die Perle von Therein,” by Fr 
Three t 


September 28, in 


terest even before its representation, and 


mean the 
charming 
Sironi and 


poem 


Hassreiter imes the opera had special 


performances; on honor of the East 








part to reappear in order to acknowledge continued ap 


Asiatic troops, who were in Vienna; on April 27 in honor 
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On March 24 Massenet di- 
Both the Hof 
The same, 


of the Crown Prince of Siam 


rected the 1ooth performance of “ Manon.’ 
on behind them. 


the 


theaters have a successful sea 


unfortunately, cannot be said of all others 


as ms 
—— 


An interesting event tempted the music loving people to 
I I 


the Prater on three evening n spite of the disagreeable 


ss of the weather. Gabos Steiner, the enterprising man 


ager of “Venedig in Wien,” who is never embarrassed for 


lack of new ideas, invited the public into his establishment 


so it could have the opportunity probably for the first time 


f seeing a renowned composer direct serious and classic 
mt n the ope rhe evening air did not blow very 
caressingly, it seemed as raw the visitors as the artistic 

d tor whicl vere ffered then An interesting event 
I called the arrange nt, et ly enjoyable it was not 
One had the decided impres n that a master like Richard 
Strau was here not at all t ght place on this stage 
which is usually cated to the more frivolous muses and 
before an orch« ch called “Riesenorchester” on 
the bill This xpression f big advertisement, re 
minds one of the “Ss S which, though very well 
suited t this p pular pla ( ft amuse! nt not the at 

sphere for a creating mus n. The 130 musicians whom 
»strau directed belong to the Concert Verein and several 
Vienna opera houses. They held themselves very well, ob 
tained much approbation and did credit to their leader 
The programs were interesting, chiefly through the works 
of Strauss, among which were “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Tod 
und Verklarung” and “Ein Heldenleben.” The applause 
from the public after these compositions was great and 
hearty. Not as much can be said of the criticisms of the 
press, which were divided in their opinions, as is usually 
the case when the compositions of Strauss are in question 
Iwo novelties were produced, the Prelude to the second 
act of “Ingwelde,” by Schillings, as well as his “King 
Oedipus.” The former I had already heard in Brussels 
and find that both are unhappy Wagner imitations, bare 
and void of ideas in which the composer successfully edits 
all melodious sounds 

fe €& 

An American ge Edgar Strakosch, the nephew 

of the well known presario of Adelina Patti, who was 











MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 


(Beginning November, 1902.) 








Address all communications to 


MUSIC HALL, BALTIMORE. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 


Knabe Piano used. 




















Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





Directer. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty umsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction im 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Studeasts received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 
Telegrams: 1 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 
** Masikcher, Londen.” LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FOX,"=" 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 














William C. Carl 


Western Tour Organ Concerts 


Available in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming, 


Bem August and September. 








For Terms and Open Dates address 


34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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in Vienna a short time ago, acquired the new comic three 
act opera by Franz Loukup, “Zopf und Schwert,” text 
by the president of the journalist society of Mahren and 
Schlesien, Director Stocklasser, after the historic comedy 
bearing the: same name by C. Gutzkow. The beforenamed 
opera will be produced in New York in the fall, under the 
name of “The Prince of Bayreuth.” 


= <= 


Upon the occasion of the fiftieth birthday of Kammer- 
virtuoso Alfred Grunfeld, Medailleur Joseph Santenhayn, 
Jr., has received the order to make a portrait medal of 
the master. 


se € 


One writes from Florence that in the presence of the 
Count of Turin, representatives of Parliament, civil and 
military circles, numerous deputations from musical insti- 
tutions, as well as a great number of guests, the solemn 
unveiling of the Rossini monument took place in the 
Pantheon Santa Croce. The orchestra of the Pesaro 
Conservatory, under Mascagni’s leadership, brought a 
not yet edited composition of Rossini before the public. 
A large crowd of people were present at the ceremony. 


=e = 


Daudet’s “Arlesienne,” with music by Bizet, was given 
recently in Vienna under Colonne’s leadership. Daudet’s 
drama, so rich in local colorings, so impregnated with 
the warm southern atmosphere, was neither appreciated 
nor liked, and this piece, which in its simplicity is yet so 
full of tragic accents and real human passion, did not 
seem to stir a chord of sympathy in the hearts of the 
Vienna’s public. Bizet’s wonderful music, interpreted in 
extraordinary fashion by Colonne, however, roused great 
enthusiasm, and much of the entr’acte music had to be 
repeated. A special performance was given for the Mar- 
tinique relief fund, which was attended with a great finan- 
cial success, and upon Colonne’s departure there were 
wreaths, ovations and applause in abundance. The Vi- 
enna musical season is now, of course, entirely at an end. 
Artists afd concertgoers have rushed off into the coun- 
try, and the city is hot, dusty, empty and “langweily.” 
For in spite of the fact that there exists a few enterprising 
souls who wish to offer some entertainment, some attrac- 
tion, to the strangers who visit Vienna in summer, and 
so augment their number, the plan does not seem to work 
through, and with the exception of “Venedig in Wien,” 
where the entertainment is of a very doubtful character, 








ARTHUR NIKISCH AND THE GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA AT LEIPSIC. 


HIS is the picture of an orchestra which became great 
under the inspired leadership of Felix Mendelssohn, 
and which has lost none of its renown today, directed by 
the baton of Arthur Nikisch. The Leipsic Gewandhaus 
Orchestra ranks with the best symphonic organizations of 
the world. Its strength lies in its ensemble. This ensem- 
ble has been acquired by vigorous discipline. And this dis- 
cipline has always been insisted upon by every leader of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra. There you have the secret of 
“great” orchestral societies, a secret which has not been ap- 
preciated in our country. 

On the Continent a leader is a leader not only in name 
but also in fact. His will is law. Of course, in Europe, 
as in America, orchestras have business managers, and 
treasurers, and advertising agents, and financial adjusters, 
and librarians; but, as a rule, over there these men do not 
play and dictate to the leader programs, and soloists, and 


—>—_—— 


bowings, and fortes, and pianos, and the number, and the 
duration of rehearsals. 

Nikisch, after Biilow at Meiningen, first introduced the 
novelty of asking his players to stand during parts of cer- 
tain symphonies. He claims that this causes more volume, 
and greater freshness of tone. Paur used the device here 
in New York. 

The Gewandhaus Orchestra pays its soloists very little. 
They consider it an honor to be allowed td assist at the 
symphony concerts. 

This body was the first to present to the world some 
of the best works by Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn. 

Nikisch is engaged next season to conduct ten Philhar- 
monic concerts in Berlin, eight in Hamburg, four in Han- 
over, and the additional trifle of twenty-two Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concerts. This makes him almost as busy a 
man as President Roosevelt. 








a stay in Vienna now for even a day or two (for muse- 
um and art galleries in the boiling heat are not the ideals) 
is very uninteresting. Perhaps in the future the summer 
season will be rendered a little more entertaining. Until 
then, for nearly three months, Vienna is, as far as amuse- 
ment is concerned, a real * Citta Morte.” 

Littan DorotHy SAMUELS. 


Hersert WitTHERSPOoN.—Herbert Witherspoon has been 
engaged for the Worcester Festival during the week of 
September 29. He will sing Chadwick’s “Judith” and Par- 
ker’s “Hora Novissima.” 

Sse & 

Miss Rebecca Mackenzie was the soloist last Sunday at 

Kaltenborn’s concert. She scored a success. 








Mme. 


chariottee MLA CONDA, 


Coloratura and 
Dramatic Soprano, 


Last season scored brilliant successes in every city of importance in the East, South, 


Pacific Coast and Canada, from October 4, 


1901, to June 25, 1902, inclusive. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


— LO U DON 


Season 1903.1904 in England. 


G. CHARLTO 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Frederic 


Business Manager : 


Lamond, 


PIANIST 


First American, Tour begins October, 1902. 
GEORGE W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MASON @& HAMLIN PIANOFORTE. 





ADELINA SILSA, ation. 


(IN LONDON, MAY-JULY: AMERICA, 1903.) 
H. DELMA, Via Bettino Ricasoli No. 2, MILAN, ITALY. 


Address: 


BRILLIANT 





my “ LESCHETIZKY” S32 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKEY, of Vienna, by his sp 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'°°°TRESS Lounpen. 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in EE also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZEY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’ 8 success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
wi isa P and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicatiug to others a 


“*T consider yeu an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representat;y, of s most solid school.” 


CARNBEBGIB HALL. 





PAD ee Mme. 
lete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS BIC! 














BAXTER 


Eminent Scotch Basso. 
in America, beginning November. 
Oratorio, Concert and Kecital. 
Specialty : 
Scotch Ballad Recitals. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


Sole Direction: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


DAVID 
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BLAUVELT. 


O little has been heard in America regarding Madame 

Blauvelt’s successes throughout Europe during the 

last five seasons that a résumé of her most important ap- 

pearances might prove interesting now that the American 

soprano contemplates a tour in this country of fifty con- 
certs, beginning in January next and ending in May. 

Madame Blauvelt, whose name and reputation are per- 
haps as well known in the cities of the Old World as in 
her own native country, has had the unique distinction of 
meeting many of the famous modern composers and study- 
ing with them many of their own arias and songs. At 
the very beginning of her career, when singing in Rus- 
sia, she had the opportunity of meeting Rubinstein in 
Moscow, whose prediction as to her future career has 
more than been fulfilled) Ambroise Thomas taught her 
several of his songs and arias, and it is to this fact per- 
haps that her career has been so closely identified with 
this great composer’s Mad Scene from the opera of 
“Hamlet,” one of the most difficult (if not the most diffi- 
cult arias written for the soprano voice. 

Leo Delibes, Massenet, Grieg, Mascagni, Verdi, Strauss 
(Johann) have all testified their approval of America’s 
songbird in many ways, Delibes even choosing her to 
create the title role in his opera “Kassia,” and in his “Les 
Filles de Cadix” Delibes marked the score (which 
Madame Blauvelt still possesses), permitting her to sing 
this rollicking “Bolero” in a style fhoroughly her own 
In 1897 Madame Blauvelt made her début in Italy in 
such a manner that her was heralded all over 
Europe, and in the autumn of that year began a series 
of concerts which took her to all the capitals and princi- 
pal cities of the Continent and Great Britain, and she has 
returned year after year to the same places 

In eighteen months Madame Blauvelt sang in London 
seventy-five times, a record not held by any living musi- 
cian. 

Madame Blauvelt has sung in all the capitals and prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and under the direction of the 
greatest conductors, among whom may be mentioned 
Richter, Weingartner, Nikisch, Mottl, Seid], Lamoureux, 
Stavenhagen, Fiedler, Paur, Falchi, Mollenhauer, Kogel, 
Wullner, Herbert, Wood, Gericke, Steinbach, Chapman, 
Mengelberg, van der Stucken, Cowen, Thomas, &c 

In addition to the above Madame Blauvelt has had the 
distinction of singing before many of the royal families in 


success 


Europe, among the most prominent having been the late 
Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle; H. M. King Edward 
VII, at Buckingham Palace; H. M. Queen Alexandra, 
Princess Victoria, Princess Beatrice, Princess Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prince and Princess of Wales, the Dowager 
Queen of Italy, Margherita, the late King Umberto, the 
King and Queen of Italy, at the Quirinal, Rome, and 
from several of these she has received recognition in the 
shape of jeweled decorations. Perhaps the greatest honor 
ever conferred upon any living singer was given to Ma- 
dame Blauvelt in Rome last year—the decoration of the 
Order of St. Cecilia, presented by the oldest musical soci- 
ety in the world, the Academy of St. Cecilia, founded in 
1585. The order is a limited one, and in the history of 
the academy but seven others have been awarded the dec- 
oration, Madame Blauvelt receiving the eighth, and being 
the only English speaking person and the only woman 
who has been so honored in the 317 years of its history. 





A MINING CAMP PROGRAM. 
TomsBoy GOLD MINES, TELLUKIDE, Col., J: ly 22, 1902 

Editors The Musical Courier: 
| SEND enclosed the program of a concert given in this 

town on July 21, which I think is remarkable enough 
to be placed on record. This is the first of its kind gotten 
up by the residents themselves, and judging by the success 
and the great amount of appreciation shown is not likely 
to be the last. It must be borne in mind that this place is 
little else than a mining camp, 9,000 feet high in the Rock- 
ies, where one would hardly expect to find sufficient talent 
to give a program so excellent and so ambitious. Thanks 
are mainly due to Mrs. Broaddus, who possesses an ex- 
ceptionally fine soprano to which her excellent 
phrasing and artistic method lend additional charm. This 
lady is a professional, and it seems a pity that one has so 
few opportunities of hearing her. Miss Rathburn, who 
won much applause for her solos and accompaniments, es- 
pecially delighted the audience with her unaffected and 
humorous rendering of her reading, easily winning an en- 


voice, 


core. 

The high standard of 
throughout, and the hearty 
number showed plainly that the large audience fully ap- 
preciated the excellent musical fare provided 


Soprano solo, All For You.... ee 
Mrs. Broaddus 


was maintained 
followed each 


the program 


applause that 


D’ Hardelot 


Piano solo, Boute-en-Train............... ote ©. Ketterer 
Miss Rathburn, 
Soprano solo, My Little Darling 
Mrs. Broaddus. 
Reading, Preliminaries to a Little Informal Tea 
Miss Rathburn 


Gomes 


Anonymous 


Violin solo, Pilgrims’ Chorus ~~ oes Tannhauser 
Mrs. Hunt. 
Tenor solo, Bendemeer’s Stream , Gatty 
Mr. Washburn 
Soprano soli— 
The Light from Heaven Gounod 
Ave Maria (intermezzo) Mascagni 


With violin obligato. 
Mrs. Broaddus. 

Piano solo, Valse Styrienne 

Miss Rathburn. 


Wollenhaupt 


Soprano soli 
My Rosary Nevin 
PID scevtcctscs Cowen 
Mrs. Broaddus. 
Violin soli— 
PIES “a. tao cence cvs Wieniawski 
Simple Aveu..... Francis 
Mrs. Hunt 
Reading, Leah......... Poitevent 
Mrs. Farrell, 
Soprano solo, Song of Thanksgiving Allitsen 
Mrs, Broaddus. 
4 
DUSS CONCERTS. 
OME new numbers were added to Mr. Duss’ reper- 


tory last week, the most notable being Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala Overture,” which created a splendid impres- 
sion. This difficult work was well arranged for band. On 
Sunday evening the Vorspiel to “Rheingold” was the im- 
portant number on the program. Large audiences continue 
to go to the St. Nicholas Garden 


Rudolph Aronson Honored by the Sultan of Morocco. 

UDOLPH ARONSON, the New York manager, who 
will pilot Kocian, the young Bohemian violinist 
through the United States the coming season, and, as al- 
ready announced, arranged for that famous artist’s appear- 
ance before the Sultan, has arrived in Tangiers (en route 
for Europe), the bearer of a magnificent Moorish sword 
ornamented silver mounted case, presented to him in 
Fez (the capital city) Muley Abdul 
Morocco, in recognition of Mr. Aronson’s musical services 


and 


by Aziz, Sultan of 


to His Majesty. 











FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE GREAT ITALIAN COMPOSER AND DIRECTOR. 


VIASCAGNI, 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, L’AMICO FRITZ, RATCLIFF, IRIS. 


A Great Cast of Characters. 


SIGNOR 
PIETRO 


DIRECTING HIS OWN 
GRAND ITALIAN OPERAS, 


INCLUDING 


160 people. 


Iarge Orchestra and Chorus. 


orpewme METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, “ew vor« citv. 


Wednesday Evening, October 8. 


Friday Evening, October 10. 


Saturday Matinee, October Ii. 


Saturday Evening, October I. 


Mansgemcat: MITTENTHAL BROS aad S. KRONBERG, Office: Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, New York City. 








ENGLISH TOUR 
1902 
SEPT. to JAN. 


UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 





BLAUVELT 


ROBERT NEWMAN, Queens Hall, London, 





AND 





AMERICAN TOUR 
1903 
JAN, to JUNE. 


W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 








RRR REP. 











SEASON 1902-1903—For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 





rere] 





SEMBRICH, 
SUZANNE ADAMS 


(Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) 
AND 


GADSKI. 





MANAGEMENT 


# C.L. GRAFF CO. 


Carnegic Hall, 


NEW YORK. 


rrerrrrere 





CAMPANARI, 
LLOYD RAND," 0:20" 
LEO STERN 
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** Elijah ’’ at Ocean Grove. 


OLLOWING the successful production of Gaul’s 
“The Holy City” of last week, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given last Saturday evening by the big 


Auditorium and the New York 
Festival Chorus, with the Auditorium Orchestra of sixty 
pieces, and the following soloists: Shanna Cumming, so- 
prano; Lillian M. Brown, alto; Will C. Weeden, tenor, and 
Gwilym Miles, bass, the whole under the direction of Tali 
Esen Morgan. 

Mr. Miles in the title role is well known, always ef- 
fective, while Miss Cumming made a great impression 
with her earnest singing; her “Hear ye, Israel!” brought 
her enthusiastic applause. Miss Brown’s “O Rest in the 
Lord” was warmly applauded. She has a noble voice, 
Miss Grace Underwood singing the part of the “Youth” 
sweetly, and Weeden earning honors. 

To Conductor Morgan is due great credit, for the chorus 
sang with an elasticity, a spiritedness and thrilling tonal 
volume most effective; he had the large chorus under com- 
plete control, and must have been proud of their work. Mr. 


the Mendelssohn Trio C. lub. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violoncellist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


Terms and Open Dates address VICTOR SORLIN 
stale 163 West 64th St , New York City. 


united choruses of the 





ANTONIA 


AWYE 





Contralto. 





NEW YORK. 








Morgan certainly achieves remarkable results, for the 


evening was a grand success in all ways 








Carl at the Falls, En Route to the Yellowstone. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, the organist, was a guest at the 
International Hotel, Niagara Falls, last week, en 
route to the Yellowstone Park. He will travel through 
the States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming. The tour will also in- 
clude a journey around the Great Lakes. On his previous 
tour to the Far West, Mr. Carl traveled through California, 
Utah and Colorado, giving recitals in the principal cities. 
Societies and individuals are negotiating with him, and it is 
expected on his return East he will give a number of or- 
gan concerts. 


MaAbAME CHURCHILL Gornc To Bertin.—Mme. Catharine 
Churchill (Mrs. E. Temple Hurry) sailed for Europe last 
Saturday on the steamer Noordam, of the Holland-Amer- 
ican line from Rotterdam. Madame Churchill will go 
direct to Berlin, where she will remain some time. 








IRECTOR WANTED.— Sin established conservatory 

of music in a large Western city is prepared to ne- 
gotiate with a competent and experienced musician, who is 
to take charge as director. He must be known as an ac- 
complished musician, and at the same time a man of busi- 
ness sagacity. Replies may be sent to the Editor in Chief of 
T HE MusiIcaL Courier, 1135 Broadway, New York. | 


Clavier Piano School. 


LAVIER HALL held large audiences at the three re- 

citals given there last week by the young artists of 

the school. The one on July 16 was given by Bertha M. 

Hoberg; Jennie Wells Chase gave the one on July 18, and 
John Rebarer played on the evening of July 2r. 








Heretofore Leipsic has had neither time nor courage to 
celebrate Wagner’s memory with either monument or 
tablet. Now the owner of the building erected on the 
site of the one in which Wagner was born has sympa- 
thetically taken the matter in hand and has placed a bust 
of the composer there. Perhaps Leipsic is not proud be- 
cause Wagner was born in the Judengasse! 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


, Repertoire a Specialty. Normal Course for Voice Teachers. 
Send 4 cent stamp for booklet, “My VWooal Methed.”’ 
In preparation: 

“Twenty Lectures en :Voice Guiture.” 
261 West Fifty-fourth St.,New York. 


Fall Term opens September 15. 
Voice Examination daily at 2 P.M , Wednesdays Excepted. 


R°l°P°A-N- 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
the occasional use of a R'I['P*A'N’S Tabule. For sale by Drug- 
gists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The ener. i bottle, 60 cents, contains a a. for a year. 














un 





Bown |: 


1690 Broadway, Pianoand Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 


CARE OF 
Brown, 


LONDON, 





E.M. BOWMAN 


In EUROPE 


October Ist. 


ADDRESS: 


& Co., 
ENGLAND. 


til 





Shipley 


Orgaaist and Conductor of the 
Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn, 
Orgaa Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 














PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 


London, England. — 


London, England. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de ta Scéne de !'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 





GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., 
Paderewski, writing in March, 





TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamati: on, 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 


Complete course. Stage 
language, sol 


SHANNA CUMMING, 


1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL. BUREAU. 


THE WORD.” 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Maida Vale, London. 


know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 





Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING, 


a) 62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, Kente, x. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
Will bein Coteome during July and August. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 


1898, says: “I 





SOPRANO. Mme. MORIANI. 


and School for Opera. 
Special Classes for 


Monday and Thursda 
Madame Moriani will 





Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





Hildegard’ HOE EM ANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


of Madame Mortant’s School, St. 
Westminster, London, England, 





Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May unti! October. 


Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 





BALDELLI, 


ITAL TAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 


PARIS. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 


Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Repertoires. 
sentlemen on each 
from 5 to 7. 

1 continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French ‘Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. | 


For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 


MARIE WITH ROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


Sebastiano Breda, 
Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect oe see = canto. 


| MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 








in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


sonore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 


Ermin’s Hotel, 





6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of | 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 
MATILDE MARCHESI, of Paris. 


CONCERT®, ORATORIO. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


OPERA, 








VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 





mic Method. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
French Diction. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized mihieediiates of the 
of French Diction. 


French Language. 7 Dorset Square N. W., 


22 rue de Chaillot. 


ndon 
(Near Baker Street “station.) 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
VYersin Method WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 

Veseste @, 3 Mile, ialy. 

















Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS ORiele) 


MME. ROGER-MICLOS, 
’ PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private- 
-ublic Pupils’ 


COLOGNE-ON-To8 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The 


The Conservatory embraces: 
struments); secon 


Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 





SCHOOL 


French Language Obligatory. 
14s Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Supplementary Education. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Tyltwe Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mim 
Silent Interpretation, Stage ‘Decinan, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





&c. sta’ 


ra 


d, Vocal, and, third, 
The Vocal School is ‘divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) o 

There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 

classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral sin 

ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight r 
T taff ists of sooty teachers. 


a: 
ssop 
DR FR FPR. WULLNER. 


Conservatory of Music, ”: 


First, Fn 5 = (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 





tic singing. 


ing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ing, orchestral — conducting, &c., 


E takes 








Winter term begins 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 





Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired b 
‘KKIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 


( 
Private lessons by M. 


on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasee 33), 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


Term, April 1 
e eater fees are 300 —— ($75) for piano, 
($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


place 


WOLPFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





MILTON 
B. 


G 


ost free.) 
. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


francs, 





TENOR. 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Song Recitals. 








RIFFITH, 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 























THE MUBICAL OOURIER. 


GRAND BALDWIN PIANOS. ‘PARIS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


PRIX. D. H. BALDWIN « co. {9()0, 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
257 Wabash Avenue, . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


H & ZEIDLER, “- & CUASE 
STRIC HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, PI AN O Ss. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 












































OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. eth Sane 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. ; , . 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street,| FPactory at NORWALK, OHIO 


IANOS. . NEW YORK. Rererence The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musica: Cours 
ETGEN, 
CONCERT € DIRECTION dean AR oho HUGO GOR LITZ 


Old ttatian Viotins 


HE RMANN Ww /OL F F. , 119 New Bond Street, 


LONDON, W. 











m 
































Cable addre Mi \ 
European-American Concert Bureau 
Nine years Director of Paderewshi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
; er of VENETIAN a: AMERICAN TOVR. OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 
Preparea Roma * Pure Quint"’ Strings Under Management of 
; MR. DANIEL FROHMAN (Ql MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 32 Union Square East, 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE NEW YORK CITY 
Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, besten, Gemmany.| AL SF ON’ S ROYAL AG ENCY 
Forty-sixth Year. 1399-1900: 1.277 s; 72 Recitals 118 Instruc‘ors, 
38 Old Bond St., LONDON, 
Prau Auer-Herbeck Ba hmann, Braur I ng, Draeseke, FAhrmanr n aikenberg 
Hdpner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, I n Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, | geni, Pa Frau Rar 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss hmole t reiner, S z-Beuthe Fri. Sievert. Fr pliet, Starcke 
T n-¥ " rbact tt RT iy x ‘ Wilh & ters. t ‘ « ra of e ( rt His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Oueen Alexandra, a 
hestra eade tzma a x lheir Roval Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wale 
yabler N e at = be ng t : a e 
Principal admission times begir as and September Admissior eeenes aleo at other times Concert 
For prospectus and other inf nat rt Amer an Representat . : ae , re - - 
E. ‘A. ’ LEOPOLD, Vocal astvoaten, NEW HAVEN, CONN. Poit “ < I heatrical, 
Variety. 
* 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed 
p eri onserva Ory 0 ISIC, | The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments 
FOUNDED isso. ~ ’ = e > 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. CEI A RR i&L:;z EB; ss REIN G, 


312 Regent Street, lL.ondon, W. 





7 . la P : I Telegraphic Address ARTISTLIKE, LONDON." 
Fades aiceiciaey A, Ranyrac Ours ol, Sogo. Pg Ee atenecmse: | AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

sty Hal ‘ ¥. oe taal S Hmonre Bernard wens . RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED 
i x ARRANGED ‘ uJ I AND ARRANGE A I OIN TMEN'’I 

scaptaitpannditheanalintaitaeatetsiare dina ital = THE **Undertakes Good Artists Onty." 
ONCORDE : i 
Klindworth Scharwenka -Ganservator of Music, | eomoens i 
BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, ios. ment and cecture Bureau ; 





a a a “Hazelton Br ather 5 


Cincinnat Cusserniany af Mase PIANOS. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 





HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 
st Europ i ca ‘ at | i" E VOTED T TO MUSIC why “AMERICA. oeden APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 


ee oars _ ga 5 , rot Mu Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 


H ghiand Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY/EVERETT 
PIANOS. |_PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
=e DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


M'ITAT'NG NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 

















AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. E VE R_E T T P Il1AN O e O 
————— —_ ms 

EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue ibonie Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, nineties BOSTON 











FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, | THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 
Pia se and Act ictories, Metal I ndries L er Yards 


is at Astoria NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHIC_AGO 
opposite 120th Street, Sent York City 








MBALL* 





CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


pees app al to the most critical musical taste, and 


f re receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
ea sent 2 — Preferred by . . ; 
wee aS press, i" ae elie ee any other make of piano offered to the public. 
the Clost “Sn SS SS a2 the Leading [heir leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
A 96 y 2 Wh ; ~ . > ° 4 
NS ra : Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive louch, 
Popular and wi I, \§ Artists. > Fs. eis 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street 








, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








